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HE Czar is not enjoying himself in Paris. ‘The Parisians have 
a strong feeling about Poland, and wherever the Emperor 
Alexander goes he is sure to hear cries of “ Pologne!” On Wed- 
nesday he was driven away from the Palais de Justice by the 
shout, which was repeated by several barristers. On Thursday a 
young Pole, about twenty, perhaps excited by these manifesta- 
tions of sympathy for his country, attempted, as he believed, to 
execute her vengeance by murdering the Czar. He fired at him 
while sitting with his sons and the Emperor Napoleon in a close car- 
riage at the entrance to the Bois de Boulogne ; but the pistol had 
been overcharged, burst, and blew off his own hand. The attempt 
will probably cause a reaction in the Czar’s favour, more especially 
if he has the courage to trust himself to Paris, which is as much 
annoyed by the close carriage, guards, and army of police spies 
provided for him as by anything he has done to the Poles. ‘The 
assassin will, of course, be put to death, and equally of course 
Poland will suffer for his crime, and the additional hatred it will 
inspire in her rulers. ‘The assassin, it is stated, ‘‘had no accom- 
plices,” and will have few sympathizers even among Reds. 
Alexander has pressed down the yoke on Poland, but he has also 
emancipated the Serfs. 





The King of Prussia arrived in Paris on Wednesday, and was 
received by the population even more coldly than the Czar. There 
was no cheering and very little curiosity, except to see Count Bis- 
marck, who accompanies his master. Considerable apprehension 
is entertained lest the King also should be insulted, but we think 
with little reason. The Crown Prince goes about Paris in perfect 
safety, and there is a want of a decent cry. ‘“ Vive l'Hanovre!” 
would be too absurd, and the one on which the clever Parisians 
hit on the day of entry, ‘* Vive I'Empereur!” can hardly be con- 
strued into insult. 


Mr. Serjeant Gaselee’s motion to disfranchise absolutely boroughs 
with a population beneath 5,000 came on for discussion on Mon- 
day, and was defeated by a majority of 52,—217 for to 269 against 
it. Whether this was because the learned Serjeant is a bit of a 
goose, or that the House shrinks from the “extreme” of dis- 
franchising any place except for bribery, or from both reasons, 
is not very clear. As Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen remarked on 
Monday, the enormous constituencies made by Household Suffrage 
in the large boroughs will run with the wee ones still retained by 
this Bill, like an elephant coupled in the same yoke with a Shetland 
pony. Captain Hayter’s little plan, however, of making small 
boroughs into small counties by taking in enough rural population 
to raise every borough constituency up to the 10,000 limit, for- 
tunately found no favour with the House. Mr. Disraeli has 
reserved his new modification of the redistribution of seats for 
Thursday next, and no further discussion on it will be taken till 
Monday week. 


The Times has been quite earnest and eloquent in favour of 
cumulative voting in cases where there are three seats. On 
Thursday it quoted all the cases in which some plan of this kind 
has been recommended by official or unofficial persons. In 1850 
a Committee of the Privy Council recommended cumulative voting 
for the election of the Legislative Council of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Aberdeen Ministry of 1854 recommended a plan 
nearly equivalent,—to give each elector in a borough or county 
division with three members only two votes. Whatever the 


of London Militia were out, and the thieves, seeing an oppor- 
tunity, organized a foray through the streets. Bands of fifty—or 
was it a band ?—marched rapidly through the New Road, Portland 
Place, Pall Mall, and St. James's Park, in advance of the 
Militia, striking, kicking, and plundering every decent man 
and woman they met. Sixty persons lost their watches and 
pocket-books or money, and a whole column of the Times 
was filled with accounts of assaults, generally savage. ‘The 
police were not quite powerless, for they arrested fifteen per- 
sons, but they were taken by surprise, and in London respectable 
citizens never unite to aid the guardians of the peace. People 
know one another too little, and the law is by no means certain. 
Anybody may arrest a thief in the act, but is it lawful to break 
the head of a man who is only screening one? Mr. Hardy, on 
Thursday, said the police would be strengthened in future when- 
ever such an occurrence was probable, but gang robbery is an 
offence which our laws have scarcely contemplated. All our 
arrangements rest on the idea that the parish constable is more 
than a match physically for the parish crime. The offence is one 
which, should it become common, can be put down easily enough, 
provided we dare trust the police with arms; but dare we ? 


The evil star of the Ilouse of Hapsburg seems to be fairly in the 
ascendant. ‘The Archduke Maximilian is in the hands of Juarez, 
and has perhaps been shot in revenge for the Imperial decree 
ordering patriot Mexicans to be shot as rebels; his wife is mad, 
and now the Archduchess Mathilde has been burnt to death. She 
was the daughter of the Archduke Albrecht, victor of Custozza, 
was said to be handsome, and was fixed upon by rumour as the 
future bride of Prince Humbert of Italy. Unfortunately, she trod 
on a lucifer match, which, unaware of her rank, ignited, and set 
fire to her dress, and she expired after some days of suffering. 
‘There is no reason that we know of why she should be pitied more 
than the poor woman burnt at Stratford this week, almost in the 
same way, but then there is certainly no reason why she should be 
pitied less. 

A report has been circulated this week that the Queen intended 
to establish a convalescent hospital in connection with St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, at a cost of half a million. The sum seemed 
large,—though the Queen, what with Mr. Neeld’s legacy and her 
own savings, must be one of the richest persons ia Great Britain ; 
but it was explained that the money had accumulated in the last 
five years, during which Her Majesty has lived at less expense 
than an average noble, and the story gained general credence. It 
turns out, according to the Lancet, that Her Majesty has only 
agreed to give the word ** Royal” to the convalescent hospital, 
and that some benevolent ‘“ person,” not identified, will bestow a 
large sum not specified on the charity,—a very different story. 
As far as we remember, no great gift has been made by a 
Sovereign out of his own resources,—no gift, that is, like Mr. 
Peabody’s,—since the French Revolution, which taught the Royal 
families the value of large accuuulations of cash. 


One of the most spirited little debates of the session took place 
yesterday week in the House of Commons, on the question of the 
Irish Catholic University and the Queen’s University. Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue gave a history of this hampered question, 
—which was, we believe, perfectly true, though the late Govern- 
ment certainly put themselves by negligence in a false position 





authority or lack of authority for the plan, it is obviously intrin- 
Sically reasonable. That all three members should be stained! 





towards the House of Commons,—with the view of getting out of 
Lord Naas what the present Goverament mean to do, The 
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Senate of the Queen’s University has accepted the new Charter, 
‘4 J L 
which adds a certain number of Catholics to the Senate, and 
gives it the power of conferring degrees on men not educated at 
the Queen’s Colleges; but the Convocation has rejected it, and the 
legal question is still in suspense whether the rejection of Convo- 
cation is or is not fatal to the charter. Also the Act which must 
accompany the charter in order to give graduates not belonging to 
the Queen’s Colleges,—graluates from the Catholic University, — 
: ’ - 7? 

equal privileges with the men educated at the Queen’s Colleges 
has never been passed, and the Tories are evidently very unwilling 

. © 





to grant these promised privileges to the Catholics, and are half 
inclined to repuliate the late Government’s engagements. Mr. 
Lowe made a fierce onslaught on the late Goverument, winning 
once again something like the cheers of last session, to which Mr. 
Gladstone made a very spirited reply, pointing out that Mr. Lowe 
wishes to force Catholics into a mode of education distasteful to 
them, in order to compel them to encounter the Protestant leaven. 
The Government would not declare their policy. They do not 
want to alienate all the Catholic votes, and they have the excuse 
for delay of a legal question still unsettled behind which to shield 
themselves. 

Late on Friday week the House of Commons outvoted the 
Ministry in the vote for the University of London’s new building, 
Mr. Layard moving and carrying by a majority of 6 (52 to 46) an 
amendment to the vote in supply to this effect :—‘‘ Provided that 
no part of such sum shall be appliel to the erection of any building 
according to either of the designs now exhibited in the Library.” 
We congratulate the University on this division, for we cannot con- 
eur in Mr. Layard’s praise of the Italian-Gothie design, even when 
considered apart from its neighbourhood to Burlington House. ‘The 
tower and two low wings give the impression of a very long neck 
between two low, broad shoulders. And while the Italian-Gothic 
design is bad, the classical design is much worse,—a sort of 
design for Day and Martin. Lord John Manners seemed rather 
hurt about the criticism, maintaining that the University of 
London had no right to complain, as the design had been sub- 
mitted to and approved by Dr. Carpenter, the Registrar. But 
Dr. Carpenter has repeatedly explained that he knows nothing of 
architecture, and gave his opinion only on the convenience of the 
interior arrangements, on which, of course, he is the highest 
authority. On last Thursday night, again, Lord John Manners, 
stating that he would defer to the opinion of the House 
as to the new design, said with some emphasis that he did 
“not think it would be any part of his duty to submit the design 
to the Senate of the University of London,” towards whom we 
regret to see he evidently cherishes some feeling of offence. We 
doubt whether it is just, for the University has felt and repeatedly 
expressed its obligations to Lord John Manners for his kindness 
in consulting its wants as to the interior arrangements. ‘The 
outery against the elevation arose entirely from the public,—the 
University, no doubt, included,—and was inevitable, from the 
excessive badness of the design. 


There was a good debate on Wednesday on Mr. Ewart’s Bill 
for extending the influence of the two Universities by allowing 
“persons” resident in the towa, and not connected with any 
college, to avail themselves of the University lectures, and also 
for allowing non-resident members of any college, so that with 
the consent of the head of a college, any lodger in Oxford could 
join a college, avail himself of all its lectures, and yet reside,—as 
is already done in Cambridge,—outside the walls. There can be 
no doubt that this would contribute to cheap living. ‘The habits 
of collegiate association are what chiefly prevent economy in Uni- 
versity students, and though probably more is gained by col- 
legiate intercourse than by any lectures, there is no reason why 
the compensating advantage of cheapness should not be enjoyed 
by those who cannot afford the collegiate life, and can afford the 
University or College lectures. Mr. Lowe pointed out that one 
very great advantage of the Bill would be to make the Colleges 
exert themselves, since even opulent men would prefer to join a 
college of eminence, too full to receive them into residence, and 
to live in the town, to joining a college of no eminence simply in 
order to reside in college. At present, this is compulsory on all 
Oxford University students, and consequently the bad Colleges, 
—the Colleges with no good teachers,—fill directly the best are full, 
—for they must receive the overflowings from the good Colleges. 
But if this Bill passes, they might remain empty, and the good 
Colleges overflow into the town instead. All the argument worthy 
of the name was on one side, and yet the second reading passed 
by only a majority of 14,—164 to 150,—and was referred toa 


session. Mr. Beresford Hope opposed the Biil because studey 

living without the Colleges could not be * gate 1,"—i.e., shut . 
earlier in case of misconduct! In other words, if a boy has a tha 
spine, so that it becomes impossible to birch him, he ought to learn 
nothing. For if he did, aud should need bivching without possi 
bility of being birched, who could be answerable for the result 9 . 


The Peninsular and Oriental Company—for tha first time 
we believe, in their career—have failed to declare a dividend, They 
have lest 36,0001. on the operations of the six months, without 
counting wear and tear, &c. The directors attribute this unto. 
ward state of affairs partly to the collapse of trade in the Rast 
the receipts from the carriage of bullion alone being 95,000), les 
than usual, and partly to the competition of the highly subsidizeg 
French Company. ‘They hope for better days soon, but intend 
when their postal contract expires, in February, 1868, to demand 
better terms, which they will scarcely get. Meanwhile they 
promise economy in all departments. 


Lord Ienry Gordon lives in Hampton Court, and got into debt, 
and a writ was issued to seize his goods. He pleaded the privi- 
lege of the Palace, and the question was argued before the 
Exchequer Court on Tuesday. Sir Fitzroy Kelly held that every 
building in which the Sovereign had resided, which she still pos. 
sessed, and in which she might reside again was exempt from 
ordinary jurisdiction, but Baron Martin and Baron Bramwell took 
a much narrower view of the prerogative. They held that there 
must be, if not actual, at least constructive residence, and that it 
had ceased in Hampton Court, which had been assigned to useg 
that must cease before the Queen could again reside there. They 
thought the prerogative much safer when reasonably limited, than 
when pushed so far as to give privilege to the bricks and stones of 
Hampton Court. 

The Admiralty has been acting this week with somewhat rash 

humanity. It seems that a lad recently entered on board the 
Phebe was seized by his brother middies and a broad arrow 
cut on his nose, not with the intention of disfiguring him, 
but as a rough practical joke. A very exaggerated account of 
the affair reached the Admiralty, the newspapers took it up, and 
two middies were dismissed the service without an opportunity of 
explanation or defence. Their fathers of course remonstrated, the 
matter was mentioned in the House, and then, having punished, 
Mr. Corry inquired. Two post captains, sent on board the Phebe, 
reported that the affair had been exaggerated, and the boys were 
reiustated. That seems rather a happy-go-lucky style of disci- 
pline, but the noise made will probably put an end to that form of 
practical joking. 
It is, it appears, a very grave thing to present a book to the 
Library of Convocation. It must not be improper, or untrue, or 
heretical, or, in fact, anything upon which members of Convoca- 
tion, having no serious business, can pounce for comment. ‘The 
Bishop of Oxford, being a man of the world and interested in the 
Red Book as well as the Book of Life, recently presented a copy of 
Debrett, and was, poor dear innocent man! ‘severely censured.” 
Debrett, it seems, includes among his dignitaries the Scotch Bishops 
who are not recognized by the State. We trust nobody will pre- 
sent Convocation with an almanac, for there is sure to be some 
unorthodox saint’s day ; or a dictionary, for it is sure to contain 
some definition not ecclesiastically correct ; or a Directory, for it 
gives Catholic clergymen illegal titles. Really, what babies these 
Bishops are! Imagine men who ought to be leaders of a great 
Church expurgating Debrett, and talking of doing it in publie 
debate! We trust the publishers of Debrett will send an illumi- 
nated copy of their volume to the Bishop of Oxford, as a small 
testimonial of their gratitude for his services to the firm. He has 
given their peerage a monopoly of High-Church circulation. 


‘The last Christian State which supports Slavery on a great scale 
has begun to contemplate the possibility of abolishing it. The 
Emperor of Brazil, who wants soldiers much to conquer Paraguay, 
has, it is said, decided that slavery shall totally cease in 1900. All 
children born after the issue of the decree are to be free, unless 
educated in their masters’ houses, when they will remain bond till 
they are twenty years of age. ‘The slaves of the nation are to be 
freed gradually by assignments from the revenue, as are also the 
slaves of the Church. Compensation will be granted for all slaves 
who survive 1900. This plan is of course only a first step to- 
wards emancipation, but it will be sufficient to spread the idea of 
possible freedom among the blacks, and so to make slave labour 
nearly valueless. No Government has yet succeeded in working 
a gradual system of abolition. They may as well try to graduate 





select committee, which will, we fear, shelve it, at least for this 


the lifting of a fog. 
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The reconciliation between the Hapsburgs and Hungary appears 
to be at last complete, and the Kaiser is to be crowned with all the 

sont ceremonial. The German Reichsrath looks on, unable to 
resist, but sullen at the loss of its prestige and its exclusion from 
Germany. The address proposed to the ‘Throne alludes openly to 
the “ inquietudes ” caused by both, and it must be remembered 
the Germans have still to come to an agreement with the Magyar 
as to the extent and limits of the central power. ‘The Government 
has just been compelled to pledge itself to the principle of equality 
of taxation for all the Empire, and to rebuke the Bohemians very 
sharply for their ‘*separatist ” tendencies. Austria, in fact, has 
now to commence the experiment of working a federal monarchy, 
which we gave up nearly seventy years ago as impracticable. 
The first collision between the two Diets, which will probably 
come on the Protectionist question, will reveal their relative 


strength. re 

The English ‘“* Commissioners ” sent to the Exposition in Paris, 
and more especially the Colonial Commissioners, complain bitterly 
of the neglect with which they are treated in Paris. They say 
that as Commissioners they are invited nowhere, not even to 
official entertainments ; that they are afforded no means of acquir- 
ing information, and are, in fact, little more than visitors to the 
Exhibition. They attribute the neglect partly to the want of 
organization in the Imperial Commission, partly to the hostility 
of that body to Mr. Cole, and growl most audibly. Perhaps they 
expect a little too much ; but still their own argument, that many 
of them have come great distances and incurred great expense to 
help in fulfilling an Imperial idea is true, and should entitle 
them to more courtesy. They are all to have the Legion of 
Honour, but of what use is that bit of ribbon to men about to 
leave Europe again? Can't they strike, as the engine-drivers of 
the North-Eastern did, for more honourable treatment ? 





The Pall Mall Gazette is not usually petulant, but it seems to 
have taken our very natural criticism of last week, which almost 
every one whom we have heard mention the subject has echoed, 
very much to heart ; and last Saturday accused us of inventing a 
“calumny” for the purpose of preaching a sermon upon it. ‘The 
asserted ‘‘ calumny” was that the fictitious knobstick ‘‘ took work 
out of a West-End shop in the hope of being dogged and 
threatened by the men on strike,” the Pall Mall laying a special 
stress on the word ‘ hope,’ and printing it in italics. We need not 
say that we put no such emphasis on the word, and spoke of the 
hope which the writer indulged that he should be dogged and 
threatened, not as if the writer were hoping for a case against the 
men, but as if he were hoping for the materials of an effective 
story. As he expressly speaks of himself as ‘‘ more fortunate ” 
this time in being dogged, than he had been on two other 
occasions, when no notice was taken of his movements, we think 
we were quite fair in assuming that hope was the sentiment with 
which he regarded these possible events. Our contemporary takes 
exception very warmly to our phrase that the writer intended 
“to betray” whatever occurred. But, as a matter of fact, 
he did betray what occurred, and whether favourable to the 
men or not, would have betrayed it, so we do not see the 
point of the objection. We never intimated, and never imagined, 
that the fictitious knobstick in question acted from the motive of 
injuring the men and aiding the masters. We only stated, what we 
must reassert, that it was nota fair thing to get thus one-sidedly at 
thesecrets of a regular campaign; and that if this trick had been a 
trick practised on a council of masters instead of a council of men, 
every one would have cried out upon it. Our critic implies that 
we condemned the famous Amateur Casual. On the contrary, we 
expressly justified that great service to the cause of the poor, as 
we did at the time. We called the disguise questionable,” and 
no man, we think, not an engraver, and in comfortable circum- 
stances, could state that he was an engraver and in waut, noble as 
his motive was, without questioning his own conduct. Still, we 
hold, as indeed everybody else holds, so far as we have observed, 
that that ruse, though questionable, was right,—and this one, 
unquestionably wrong. ‘The Pall Mall says “insight” is our 
favourite quality,—but that in this case it has led us into “ inde- 
cent calumny.” Is not the taunt rather forced and silly? We do 
not remember ever claiming insight. And we must be absolutely 
destitute of it, if there be either indecency or calumny in the 
criticism in question, or common courtesy in our opponent. 


It seems the “ milk of commerce” is not pure milk, but milk 
With one-third of water, coloured with annotta, or some such 
beastly ingredient. T. Rogers, milkman, of Manchester, con- 
tracted with E. Broomhead, of Ashton-under-Lyne, to supply new 





milk, which Rogers intended to water down. Broomhead, how- 
ever, watered and coloured it first, and Rogers’ customers fell 
away. Rogers, considering that his monopoly of cheating was in- 
fringed, brought an action in the County Court for 50/. damages. 
He had, he said, lost 90/. The judge evidently thought that a 
good thing, and said, as he should give a verdict for 20/., both 
parties would be pretty sharply fined,—which was just what they 
ought to suffer. Does anybody ever examine milkmen’s measures ? 
Cream in some places costs more than champagne, and the 
measure is important. 

Convocation has met again, and protested against any inter- 
ference of the Legislature in Church questions or ritual without 
the consent of the Church,—i.e., without the consent of Con- 
vocation,—which represents really only the Clergy, and not the 
Church. Mr. Chancellor Massingberd and Mr. Archdeacon 
Randall warned Convocation of the danger of disruption in case 
such steps were taken, and the Dean of Westminster had to pro- 
test against these rash threats, and to point out how many useful 
reforms had been actually effected by Parliament without the assent 
of Convocation. It was nearly certain that the Legislature in Edward 
VI.’s time passed the two great Acts on the Thirty-Nine Articles 
and the Second Prayer Book without the assent of Convocation ; 
there had been no assent of Convocation to the issue of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible by James I. Convocation is great 
at stickling for rights, but, like the late respected compound 
householder, it is not particular as to discharging duties. It 
worries itself about godfathers, and bans of marriage, and the 
most trivial details of arrangement. Its petty, dismal, and useless 
disputations cumber the air. 


At the recent annual meeting of the members of the London 


Library,—one of the most useful literary institutions of London, 
and also, by the way, one of those whose usefaluess would grow 
most rapidly with increased public support,—the formalities of 
the meeting were relieved by a passage in a speech made by Earl 
Stanhope. Referring to the state of literature in Italy and the 
freedom of the Press in Rome, his Lordship remarked that pro- 
hibitory regulations often defeat one another. When at Rome, he 
had observed that Lord Macaulay's History of England was in the 
Index, while Tauchnitz’s Editions of English Authors were all 
(including Macaulay) admitted. The large cumbrous volumes 
which few would have desired to buy remaine|l without the 
barrier, while the handy and desirable pocket volunes were placed 
within the reach of all the faithful. ‘The Earl of Clarendon added 
that he believed not only was that dangerous book, Lord 
Macaulay's history, forbidden in Rome, but that still more 
dangerous work, 7'he History of England, by Lord Mahon. Earl 
Stanhope heartily joined in the merriment which this remark 
drew forth. 


On Monday, Consols for money were first done at 94}, 4; 
yesterday, they closed at 94 to 94}, and for the account, 
944, 3. Reduced and New Three per Cents., 953 }; Bauk 
Stock, 253 to 255; India Five per Cents., 109 to 100} ex. 
diy. ; ditto, Stock, 219 to 221; ditto, Bonds, 57s. premium ; and 
Exchequer Bills, 22s. to 27s. premium. The Government Broker 
has purchased 58,000/. Reduced and New Two and a Half per 
Cents. on account of the Sinking Fund. ‘The Foreign and Rail- 
way Share markets have been steady. Joint Stock Bank Shares 
have been on the advance. Money is in great abundunce and 
firmer ; short paper has been done as low as 2} per cent. An in- 
crease of 1,140,000/. has taken place in the stock of bullion in the 
Bank of France. ‘The amount now held is 34,430,000/. In the 
Bank of Evgland the supply is 20,954,526/., being an increase of 
537, 043/. 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week are subjoined :— 


Friday, May 51. F.ilar, Jane 7% 
Mexican oe os oe oe eo _ 17} oe lt 
Spanish Passives oe ee es ° way oe 243 
Do. Certificates .. * + . +e 154 153 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853 .. oe oe ee bi 60} 
” ” 182 .. ee oe oo bo} Oy 
United States 5.20's .. oe oo ee oe 72) ee 723 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Lritish Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, May 31. Friday, Jase 7. 


Great Eastern... ee oe oe oe e 33 


Great Northern ee oe oe +e lle} ls! 
Great Western.. ee oe es ee *. 45} ee 16, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. oe oe ° lw ee 13) 
London and Brighton eo oo a ww Got 6) 
Loudon and North-Westera oe +e ° 114) ir 
London and South-Western oe oe ° re) tl} 
London, Chatham, and Dover ow oe 18} 1%; 
Metropolitau .. oe oe oe o on 1233 127; 
Midland... ee oo oe oe . oe 1133 ° 1is 
North-Easterr, Berwick .. os ef os 133 bo 
O- York .. ee oe oe oe 9) oe 16 
South-Eastern ee oe ee oo pom 63} oo ts 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE LUXEMBURG PAPERS. 


NHE final papers on the Luxemburg affair, presented to 
Parliament this week, place four or five questions, which 

a month ago were of the highest importance, beyond dispute. 
The Prussian Court had, as we suspected, at one time made up 
its mind not to evacuate Luxemburg on any conditions or 
under any pretext whatever, to declare the Duchy, in fact, 
German soil, and to fight for it as if it had been part of the new 
Confederation. On the 15th April Count Bernstorff called on 
Lord Stanley and informed him, on Count Bismarck’s written 
authority, that “ Prussia was not in a position to consent to 
the separation, under any form, of Luxemburg from Germany, 
or the evacuation of the fortress,” and so impressed was Lord 
Stanley with the importance of this declaration, that he assured 
the different Envoys who consulted him that negotiation was 
useless until it had been withdrawn. He knew apparently, 
though this does not come out quite clearly in the despatches, 
that this was Napoleon’s one sine gud non, and so late as the 
_27th April, twelve days afterwards, he refused absolutely to take | 
part in any conference unless Prussia pledged herself to abide | 
by its result upon the evacuation, and it was only after he had 
given this refusal that Count Bismarck yielded and telegraphed 
assent. It is clear from the tone of all the Embassies that they 
believed peace almost hopeless, Count von Bismarck pleading 
in fact the diplomatic form of the ecclesiastical “‘ Von posswnus,” 
—that “German opinion” would not allow him to recede. The 
causes of the change at Berlin are of course not recorded in 
this volume, which indeed contains very few extracts from the 
daily communications which Lord A. Loftus must have for- 
warded to Downing Street. Lord Stanley probably believes 
that his curious despatch of the 17th April, pointing out 
that France could ravage the Prussian sea coasts, destroy 
all German foreign commerce, and produce “a financial crisis 
in Germany,” had great weight, but Count Bismarck, when 
contemplating war, must surely have calculated on its first 
and most inevitable consequences. We incline to believe 
the report current at the time that milder counsels were 
forced on Perlin by a change in Russian policy, which, by 
isolating Prussia, shook the nerves even of her Premier. 
Russia in these despatches is always friendly to Bismarck, 
declining, for example, to press alternatives on him, but is 
still favourable to peace. Whatever the cause, however, 
whether the Count had expected Russia to guarantee the 
Baltie coast, or found that Austria would be upon his flank, 


as, 
fortress depends as much, if not more, on its natural POsitio; 

° rr ° n 
than on its artificial defences. The third would be the trans- 
fer to Belgium of the fortress, either with or without the 
remainder of the Grand Duchy; the willingness of Belgium 
to accept the trust, within either limitation, being ascertained 
and the consent of the Powers by whom the Belgian territory 
is now guaranteed being secured, so that such guarantee 
should be made to comprise Luxemburg, either as regards the 
whole Duchy, or as regards the fortress alone, as the cage 
might be.” In other words, Lord Stanley was from the first 
ready to guarantee Luxemburg as completely as we guarantee 
Belgium, a guarantee which, as he himself publicly acknow- 
ledged in his place in Parliament, is of the gravest and most 
direct kind. This was, moreover, the view taken by the 
Prussian Government, for on the 26th April Count Bismarck 
telegraphs to his own Ambassador, “Prussia is prepared tg 
concede the evacuation and the razing of the fortress if the 
Conference expresses as the result of its discussions the wish 
that she should do so, and at the same time gives an European 
guarantee for the neutrality of Luxemburg, such as now exists. 
in the case of Belgium.” On 4th May Count Bismarck refused 
to accept a draft of possible terms suggested by Lord Stanley, 
in which the guarantee was omitted, and on 7th May Lord A. 
Loftus was compelled to forward to Lord Stanley the following 
clear and explicit demand :—“T had an interview with Count 
Bismarck this day, and referred in conversation with his 
Excellency to the question of a guarantee for the neutrality 
of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. I explained to his 
Excellency the objections which Her Majesty’s Government 
entertained to contracting a new guarantee, and I suggested 
to his Excellency whether some article similar to that recorded 
in the Treaty of 1863 respecting the Ionian Islands would not 
fully meet the exigencies required. His Excellency read 
Article IL. of the Treaty referred to, which I had placed in 
his hands, and observed that it contained no _ intrinsic 
guarantee, but merely implied a moral engagement that each. 
contracting party for itself would respect the principle of 
guarantee therein recorded. This, his Excellency observed, 
would not be of any value for the case of Luxemburg; and 
Prussia must demand a more complete safeguard for the German 
frontier, which could only be afforded by an European gua- 
rantee.”” The whole intention and object of the arrangement is 
to guarantee Luxemburg as Belgium is guaranteed, and Lord 
Derby, therefore, in stating that the guarantee is merely 
“ collective,” reads it in a sense entirely different from that 
understood by Count von Bismarck. We stand pledged to 
Prussia, in her opinion at all events, to protect the German 
frontier if invaded at that point, a pledge frightfully dangerous 








or dreaded the half-heartedness of the Southern States, cer- 
tain it is that on the 27th April he receded, and war ceased to | 
be inevitable. It had been, it is evident, frightfully near, 
so near that Lord A. Loftus warned Lord Stanley to be quick 
lest it should break out even after preliminaries had been 
accepted. The Prussian Court, it should seem, were watch- 
ing the preparations of France with genuine alarm, were 
afraid of being caught unawares, and were determined, if the 
Conference were protracted, to mobilize the Prussian Army, a | 
step which would, in all human probability, have terminated | 
discussion. Napoleon could not have refused an open chal- 
lenge to the field. 

The evacuation once settled, the Emperor of the French | 
professed to be content. Throughout he averred that he | 
wanted no territory, he refused to accept any from Belgium, 
and declared his single motive was to terminate an occupation | 
which had become a menace to France. He was ready, if 
Luxemburg were evacuated, to accept any solution of remain- 
ing difficulties of detail, and it only remained therefore to con- 
tent Berlin. The Prussian point was the guarantee, and these 
despatches reveal the unexpected fact that this pledge was not 
so much forced upon Lord Stanley as suggested by him. On 20th 
April Lord Stanley wrote to the British Ambassador in Paris 
a despatch, in which he proposed three modes of reconciling 
the susceptibilities of France and Prussia, and pledged him- 
self to accept any of the three:—‘ If the Prussian garrison 
should be withdrawn, three possible alternatives present them- 
selves. The first, the consignment of the fortress absolutely 
and intact to the keeping of the King of Holland, the terri- 
torial sovereign ; and this arrangement would not contain in | 
it a means of offence either towards France or Prussia. The | 
second, the demolition of the fortress as a place of war, | 
leaving the undefended town still in the possession of the | 
King of Holland. The chief difficulty in this, however, 
would consist in the circumstance that the strength of the 








i 


to keep, and distinctly immoral to break. We are either to 
admit that our pledges are worthless, or take part in a 
war without reference to possible interests, sympathies, or 
position. 

This is, as it seems to us, the reason for distrusting the 
applause which Lord Stanley has received for his manage- 
ment of the Luxemburg affair, applause due, we suspect, at 
least as much to impatience of our late attitude of isolation as 
to pleasure in the management itself. We may allow, though 
it is not certain, that he prevented war. The Prussian Govern- 
ment having once become nervous as to the immensity of the 
issues at stake,—and between the 15th and 27th April they 
clearly had become nervous—might, had Lord Stanley been 
more determined, have conceded the evacuation without the 
guarantee; but still they might not, and Lord Stanley is 
entitled to the credit of having secured peace. But he bought 
the peac2, and bought it at an immense price, an obligation 
to take a share in the next war between Germany and France, 
a share undefined as to extent, object, or alliances. That he 
is aware of this is evident from the sort of struggle he made 
to keep out of any definite obligation, first dropping the 
guarantee without remark, then suggesting the Ionian form, 
and finally yielding to the Belgian, which he and Count Bis- 
marck equally think the most complete of all. He knew per- 
fectly well that he was immensely increasing the national 
obligations, guaranteeing in the strongest way a new territory, 
a new territory exposed to the greatest danger of irruption, 
and finally, a new and exposed territory, for which without the 
guarantee no British Government would expend a man or a 
penny-piece. Peace may be worth that tremendous price, 
though we do not think it is, but at least let us not belaud 
Lord Stanley for having obtained it gratis. His grand desire 
was to tide over the present difficulty without thinking too 
much of future embarrassments, a desire which in private life 
we do not denominate statesmanship. 
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te ES 
QUGHT THE COUNTIES TO HAVE THE NEW SEATS? 


T is a great pity that Mr. Disraeli has not seen fit to let 
the question of cumulative voting, in places where there 

may be three Members, be discussed, before the Government de- 
cide on their plan for appropriating the spare seats. In fact, the 
whole question of the best claim to these seats depends upon this 
other question of their being assigned to a minority or majority 
representation. It is pretty clear that it is not a party ques- 
tion. After the large extension of the county suffrage, and the 
too large extension of the borough suffrage, it seems highly 
robable that the strength of the Liberal party may lie in 
future in the counties, and of the Conservaiive party, at all 
events for the present, in the towns. Therefore it is not 
specially in the interest of the Liberals that we wish to see 
athird seat given to the great cities, and, in these at least, 
the cumulative vote adopted. But there is a very good 
yeason for this course which is not a party reason. 
There is no little danger that the direct influence of the 
large capitalists in choosing a representative will almost 
disappear with this Bill. litherto the great cities have 
almost without exception returned representatives of the 
capitalist interest,—sometimes Liberal, as at Birmingham, 
sometimes divided, as at Leeds, Bolton, and Wigan,—but 
always, on questions on which the wages class and the 
capitalist class are likely to be at issue, tolerably staunch 
representatives of the latter. It can scarcely be doubted that 
Household Suffrage will change all this; that in future, on all 
questions in which the capitalists ard operatives are likely to 
jein issue, the electors in all independent boroughs will insist 
on having representatives who take their own view of the 
matter; nor can it be fairly questioned that this is their fair 
right and privilege. That men of the type of Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Forster will always be triumphantly returned, is of course to 
be assumed, but that in future the large numbers of respectable 
men of no particular eminence among the representatives of 
our large towns,—men who are now returned chiefly because 
they are or have been wealthy merchants or manufacturers,—will 
be of a different political type, and be ardent disciples of the 
o-operative or trades’ union theories, there can be no reasonable 
ground to doubt. A very large infusion of this type of poli- 
tician is wanted more than any other change in the House of 
Commons. But it will almost lose its value unless such men are 
fully confronted there by men equally conversant with all these 
questions, but who represent the other school of thought,—the 
old economical school, as it has been called, to distinguish it 
from the new one of Mr. J. S. Mill and Professor Fawcett. That 
some such capitalists will still be able to purchase their way into 
Parliament through the help of the small boroughs we may be 
sure enough. There will be no want, we fear, of purchasable 
seats. But these are not the class of members to move great 
questions with any success. If they represent no great con- 
stituency, and are regarded, as such niembers usually are, as 
representing only themselves and their own selfish interests, 
they will have no weight with the House of Commons, and 
would probably, unless men of very marked ability, do more 
harm than good by their advocacy and votes. If commercial 
and manufacturing capital is to be fairly represented, it must 
have the weight of influential constituencies behind its repre- 
sentatives. There will be wisdom enough and impartiality 
enough in the House to hold the scales fairly between the two 
interests, if both are ably and well, however unequally, repre- 
sented. The county members will never be disposed to see 
the rights of capital, even though it be personal and not real 
property, unduly endangered, and so long as the questions at 
issue between wages and capital are fairly argued on both 
sides, there need be no fear as to the impartiality of the House. 
But if either side is not adequately represented, the in- 
terests of that side will go as surely to the wall as the interests 
of the private soldier in questions affecting our Army organiza- 
tion now do. The interests of the officers are not represented 
with any special weight; the English officer usually, no doubt, 
belongs to the class of country gentlemen, and the country 
gentlemen are always quick to look after him, but still the great 
interests of the nation are far more powerful in Parliament 
than those of any military class. But as there is absolutely 
no one there instructed by the class from which recruits 
come, as the interest of the private is left entirely to the 
activity of disinterested members who try so far as they can 
to see with his eyes, he is often almost left out of account in 
Army debates, and those who would be able and disinterested 
enough to keep the scales even, if both sides were fairly 
pepresented, though they neither feel nor show any bias, allow 





the interests of the private to be sacrificed through sheer want 
of knowledge. It will be the same, we fear, with the 
capitalists, if household suffrage is at once established in all 
the boroughs, without any link to connect the present with 
the future constituencies. The mercantile and manu- 
facturing wealth of these boroughs will suddenly lose its 
political importance, and the borough members of the next 
Parliament will be as liable to prejudices on behalf of “the 
organization of labour” as they are at present liable to 
prejudices of the opposite kind. Such a revolution in the 
temper and bias of a deliberative assembly seems to us by no 
means desirable. It cannot but give rise to a very great 
sense of grievance on the part of those thus suddenly dis- 
possessed of political influence, and to a very great tendency 
to rashness on the part of those thus suddenly endowed with 
it. Nothing is more important than that we should be able 
to ensure plenty of shades of graduation between the two 
opposite views of any great question, or rather class of 
questions, and we do not see any way of securing this 
graduation between the capitalist’s and operative’s view, a 
matter of importance on great social questions, except 
by giving a third member to the larger boroughs, with 
power to a sufliciently influential minority to secure their 
candidate. Then, no doubt, we should have the third 
member almost always nominated by the wealth of the 
borough, while the other two would be controlled more or 
less by its numbers. Thus there would be an important con- 
necting link between the character of the present borough 
members and of the future borough members, and we should 
have the assurance that all controversies between capital and 
labour would be ably discussed, without any of that abrupt 
change of tone which is apt to demoralize both sides, the one 
by the humiliation of asudden loss of power, the other by the 
presumption of its sudden gain. 

We suspect that the “ undisguised conservatism of senti- 
ment” which Mr. Bright has so often recently expressed in 
the House of Commons is not a little influenced by con- 
siderations of this sort. It is not only that he is afraid of the 
moral weakness and impotence of “the residuum,” he pro- 
bably thinks, not without truth, that even where the residuum 
may be powerless, where the Trades’ Unions would take the 
residuum in hand if it were troublesome, there will yet be a great 
and sudden change of taste in selecting representatives. Views 
of the hours of labour and of the conditions of labour which 
Mr. Bright has always opposed as likely to fetter the individual 
liberty of both master and workman, will in future be made 
tests of the candidate’s fitness for a seat, and so not only will 
the representative system suffer from the inclusion of a class 
of men who are not properly fit to be electors at all, but it 
will suffer from the absolute preponderance of the most 
important of all classes. Mr. Bright remembers, probably 
with some nervous misgiving now, his advice to the Trades’ 
Unions to use their powerful machinery for political purposes. 
They may still do so with great effect in preventing bribery 
and intimidation; but it may be with too great an effect 
in preventing the commercial capitalists from securing for 
themselves a fair influence in future Parliaments. 

If now we compare this most important function for the 
third seat, if assigned to great boroughs, with its use in repre- 
senting merely local county interests, to which we suppose Mr. 
Disraeli intends to devote it, we can scarcely doubt for a moment 
how much more important what we have proposed is. In the 
counties there really is no want of any fresh special representa- 
tion. Almost all county divisions have two members already, 
and even if another series of subdivisions is attempted in order 
not to accumulate representatives on the same locality, there 
will be nothing special to represent. In the large boroughs 
there are two very distinct and sometimes unfortunately 
divided interests to represent,—capital and labour; and the 
scheme proposed would, we believe, effectually represent both, 
without any of those too strongly marked lines of division 
which would set them in conspicuous and dangerous antag- 
onism. 





MR. DISRAELIS MODUS OPERANDI. 


VHIERE was a hymn to Mr. Disraeli in the (/obe of last 
Thursday week which we thought on the whole very 

just and candid, though perhaps implying at bottom a rather 
low tone of political morality, and a still lower estimate of the 
mental qualities of the Tory party. Its general drift was that 
Mr. Lowe was quite right in attributing to Mr. Disraeli a 
design, carried steadily out from the beginning of the session, 
of training the party, just as Mr. Rarey trained a wild horse. 
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The metaphor did not appear to our contemporary humiliating. 
‘On the contrary,” it said, ‘we accept the illustration with plea- 
sure ; it is a very good one, education is a noble and beneficial 
process, whether applied to men or animals ; it elevates both the 
teacher and the taught.’”’ ‘To force a misunderstood measure 
on unwilling voters might be discreditable ; to teach them 
first to understand it and then to vote it, is what a statesman 
worthy of the name, and followers held together by a moral 
tie, ought to feel to be the true and honourable course. 
And now, on looking back, it has become obvious that the 
proceeding by Resolutions which excited so much ridicule 
amongst the Radical Press, was a part of the process 
deliberately adopted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the instruction and training of his own people.” In 
short, the Resolutions were apparently, in the opinion of 
our contemporary, and also in our own, a schoolmaster to bring 
the Tories to Household Suffrage. They were a preliminary 
dispensation, like the Ceremonial Law, to educate the country 
gentlemen into something of which these Resolutions were 
only the political types and foreshadowings. They were given 
to the Tory party only “for the hardness of their hearts,” 
and intended to soften their hearts into accepting at last that 
great political reality of which these were only the antici- 
patory symbols,—Household Suffrage. “Mr. Disraeli pro- 
posed,” says our contemporary, “to let some important details 
of his plan rise up, as it were, spontaneously, in the debates of 
Parliament. They would appear more natural, more inevitable, 
more required by wisdom and policy, than they would have done 
had they at the very origin of the discussion been fully pro- 
pounded by the Government. This is a process of every-day 
and universal experience ; it is founded on the laws of human 
nature itself, and it is as natural and becoming as the 
opposite method of ordering silent and unconvinced sup- 
porters to act and yote as commanded is repulsive and un- 
worthy.” That is very nobly said, but there is perhaps a 
little difficulty in the application when we come to the process 
by which “ conviction ”’ was carried home. 

The scheme of Resolutions, and also the Bill in its first form 
as it was founded upon them, were, no doubt, in Mr. Disraeli’s 
mind,—so much we have always maintained,—mere external 
scaffoldings of Household Suffrage. But to what did Mr. 
Disraeli look ultimately to remove those scaffoldings ? He him- 
self ostensibly put them up as agencies guarding household 
suffrage against the evils which he and all his party had 
always ascribed to it. Only two years ago he told the House 
and his own followers that “ all his reflections led him to this 
more and more, that the principle upon which the consti- 
tuencies of this country should be increased is one not of 
radical, but I would say of lateral Reform,—the extension 
of the franchise, not its degradation.” Only one year ago, 
on occasion of Lord Russell’s Reform Bill, he reiterated some- 
thing nearly equivalent. “Sir, I do not give it as my own 
opinion, but I give it as my observation, that the opinion of 
the country,—I mean that impartial and intelligent opinion 
which really regulates the country,—is this:—that though 
they are desirous that the choicest members of the working 
classes should form a part,—and no unimportant portion,— 
of the Estate of the Commons, they recoil from and reject a 
gross and indiscriminate reduction of the franchise.” And he 
added, with great emphasis, that the working class had 
already one-third of the borough constituency, and “ one- 
third of the borough constituency seems to me rather a fair 
proportion.” ‘The House ought to hesitate,” he said, before 
giving them more. We quote these opinions of Mr. Disraeli 
not of course to upbraid him with abandoning them, but to 
show that the outworks by which he covered Household 
Suffrage, however intentionally flimsy they were in real strength, 
were not in his own opinion devised for an intellectually 
untenable end. On the contrary, those plural or dual votes 
mentioned in the Resolutions, those long periods of residence, 
those exclusions of compound householders, are entirely in 
accordance with his own strongly expressed opinions in 1865 
and 1866, that the borough constituencies ought not to be 
deluged with the working classes. This preliminary dispen- 
sation, then, by which the hard hearts of the country party 
were to be gradually led into embracing Household Suffrage, 
was, in Mr. Disracli’s own opinion, the higher, and not the lower, 
dispensation. The Resolutions were a schoolmaster to bring 
the party from the truer to the falser faith, not from the 
falser to the truer. The weak outworks were intended 
only to break the foree of the blow to political consciences, 
not to initiate them into the nobler view. 


naa, 
the rounded Conservative theory of his Bill_—a theo 
rounded, be it remembered, to his own express convicti. 
, , press convictions 
(if he has any), no less than to those of his followers,—just ag 
the Atlantic wears away the crumbling limestone, and leaves 
only the hard “selected” granite of the cliffs. He submitteg 
the Conservative policy to a process of natural selection, wel] 
knowing, as his organ assures us, that the parts which did 
crumble away first, would crumble away first, and that we 
should have the hard simple policy of Household Suffrage 
revealed beneath. Well, that was very clever and sagacious 
of Mr. Disraeli. But the morality and political credit of the 
policy surely depends on whether he really believed himself 
to be training his party into nobler and wiser convictions, or 
into poorer and falser convictions. We have shown that his own 
views, his real theory as a statesman, went to support the weak 
outworks which he set up only to be knocked down, and forwhich 
he himself never struck even an earnest blow. He doubtless 
saw, or thought he saw, a Conservative interest, a telling Tory 
policy, in admitting the “residuum” as freely as possible, 
But it was not in this direction that any one single sentence 
of his previous confessions of principle pointed. It is a politic 
maneuvre, and not a political conviction which has guided 
him. He saw that if Household Suffrage were taken as a basis, 
the checks and compensations he suggested would be mere 
peace-offerings or sin-offerings of the Conservative party to 
appease their own wounded sense of right,—would be brought 
to the altar and at once consumed. He has the full credit, if 
the Globe pleases, of having manceuvred his party into a poliey 
that if blankly proffered to them they would have rejected 
with wrath. But how far this zs a credit, those who read Mr, 
Disraeli’s accounts of what he is pleased to call his convictions 
last year and the year before, and compare them with what he 
evidently deliberately intended from the first this year,—for 
from the very first he abandoned all his mock guarantees to 
the tender mercy of “some stray philosopher,’’—will be very 
much disposed to doubt. 

We concede, then, to Mr. Disraeli, all that is claimed for 
him of distinct foresight in the course he has pursued during 
the session. But we fear it does more to discredit his trust- 
worthiness than even to glorify his tact. He had, or professed 
to have had, strong principles, which he shared with his party, 
and he has had the credit by a series of feints of inducing 
them, as he has induced himself, to strip off those principles 
and abandon the policy they indicated. He has persuaded his 
party to exchange a policy they honestly believed for one they 
utterly despised, though they think, as he thinks, that it may 
be to their advantage. He has invented a political dispensa- 
tion or new economy, in order to accustom his followers to 
views which they once rejected as base, and prospects which 
they still think full of danger,—alarming, as well as alluring. 
He has been the prophet of a retrograde teaching, a Moses of 
the wrong kind, bent on accustoming his people gently to the 
idea of returning to the flesh-pots of Egypt, from the sorrowful 
wilderness of their thirty years’ wandering. If this is credit, 
he has achieved it. We should have thought it shame. 





A REFORM OF THE LORDS. 


HERE is one primary difficulty in the way of a Reform 

of the House of Lords. Any sound reform must 
strengthen it, and politicians are by no means certain that 
they wish to see it strengthened. Conservatives have a fixed 
idea that the Peers ought to be able to correct the aberrations 
of the Commons, and theorists like Mr. F. Newman describe 
the many useful functions which the Upper House, if changed 
into a Senate, might, as they think, perform, but the nation as 
a whole is very indifferent on the subject. There is none, it 
is true, of the hostility which was felt to the Lords in 1832, 
when for the first time since the Conquest the House was m 
imminent danger of extinction, but there is also very little of 
the expectation which at different periods has waited on their 
action. Nobody dreads, for example, lest the Peers should 
reject the Reform Bill, and nobody expects that they will make 
any very important or very wise amendments in its provisions. 
People are interested in the opinions of a few individual Peers, 
curious to hear what Lord Grey will say, how Lord Ellen- 
| borough will denounce the Bill, what is Lord Derby’s real 
idea as to its probable effect, but the action of the House as a 
House is watched with an indifference not of late absolutely 
unmixed with contempt. The excessive idleness of the Peers, 
their lazy, insouciant indifference alike to their duties and 





Mr. Disraeli felt | their responsibilities, is sapping the foundations of their 


that the ebb and flow of party tides would soon wear away | political power. They are the only men in England who can 
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say out to the full all they think on polities, with no fear of | declining power of the Peers, but it would not be resisted by 


the hustings or of party, and who if they say it must be heard, 
and they mostly say nothing. Indeed they very rarely take the 
trouble to attend their own debates. If it were not for the 
official Peers, and one or two politicians who like to say their 
gay on military and political questions, there would seldom be 
anybody to second the motion for going to dinner, and the 
House would cease, as it were voluntarily, to be a part of 
Parliament. This session its debates have excited less interest 
than those of Convocation, and have occupied little more 

ce in the newspapers, and with a Cabinet choked with 
Peers, their influence on public affairs has been almost imper- 
ceptible. They = - even — _— es — 

icy, or attempted the one task urgently required whic 
they could perform much better than the Commons,—the 
solution of the great Railway problem. Still, the public 
remains quite indifferent, | ready to sanction any reform 
suggested from within, but indisposed to make the smallest 
exertion for an improvement about which, for the present at 
least, it does not care. 

It is quite impossible to say until the new Parliament gets 
to work whether it is worth while for the Peers to attempt to 
reform themselves. If, as many people expect, their indirect 

wer under Household Suffrage proves to * as great as it 
has been under a 10/. franchise, they will probably be content 
to remain very much what they are,—a Chamber for revising 
the details of measures decreed by representatives whom they 
materially help to select. If, on the other hand, they 
find their indirect power much shaken, that the majority 
in the Commons consists of men completely beyond their 
influence, they will probably try to assume something of the 

ition of a Senate, to give effect, that is, to opinions, desires, 
a feelings insufliciently represented in the House of 
Commons. They could, we believe, strengthen their House as 
a branch of the Legislature very greatly by two or three 
simple changes which nobody cutside their own ranks is likely 
to resist. The abolition of proxies, for example, with its 
needful supplement, the institation of a pee would of 
itself immensely increase their legislative influence. The 
regular attendance of any considerable number of Peers would 
of itself ensure debate, and the speeches of men made 
independent by position, accustomed to affairs, regarded by the 
counties and the rich as natural leaders, and possessed in the 
last resort of a right alike of veto and initiative, would always 
have their weight,—perhaps, from the exceptional constitution 
. English society, a weight rather beyond ‘fen beneath their 
eserts. The Peers could have as much power, at least, as 
the London Press, which has no legal walaiiy at all, for 
they would address as many people in as free a tone, and 
with as great a command of information. Thirty or forty 
writing men exercise under different designations enormous 
power over British opinion and policy, and thirty or forty Peers, 
with their secured privilege of audience, their certainty of being 
read, could, if they chose to be equally laborious and watchful, 
exercise just as much. A speech by Lord Yorkshire, published 
in the Times, has exactly the same circulation as the cade upon 
the speech, and may, therefore, if equally able, have exactly as 
much influence on opinion. A reported speech influences 
men at least as much as an “article,” in many eases, if not most 
cases, influences them more, the mass of English mankind | 
being deferential to high position. If, besides attending, the | 
Peers would adopt the great professional chiefs into their | 
ranks—would allow, that is, the creation of, say, twenty-five 
life peerages, to be given to the foremost men in science and 
literature and affairs, to leading financiers, colonists, bankers, 
Indians, authors, and inquirers—their debates would be watched 
for with eagerness and read with conviction, would probably 
form opinion even more than the Press does, the latter having 
always a tendency to content itself with reflecting it. The 
Peers may have been right from their point of view in resist- 
ing such creations by mere prerogative before any guarantees 
had been settled, but they are wrong in resisting the intro- 
duction of a number of eminences strictly limited, like the 
Episcopate, by law. They lose allies, and they may yet want 
them very seriously indeed, if their House is to remain as a 
House an effective limb of the governing body. With an 
habitual attendance of fifty men comprising the richest and 
the most dignified and the most learned of the community, 
the chiefs of society, of agriculture, of the law, of the Church, 
of the Amny, of all the professions, and all the great industries, 
the Upper House could by no possibility be weak, might, one 
Suspects, be a great deal too strong. The change will 

not be forced on by the nation, which is indifferent to the 








that the village boroughs shall remain. 
two divisions on Mr. Laing’s and Serjeant Gazelee’s motions is 


the nation, and might be carried through easily enough by 
the will of the Peers themselves. 

We are not sure they might not go further, and make them- 
selves really as strong as a Senate, by abandoning a part of 
their legal but unreal power. They possess now, by constitu- 
tional theory, an absolute veto on all proceedings of the Com- 
mons, a veto which nevertheless they are afraid to exercise. 
They see clearly that if they did exercise it habitually, the 
nation would at last grow impatient of the dead lock, and as 
it cannot sweep away its representatives, that is, itself, would 
sweep away the Peers instead. Consequently, the practice of 
the House is to use its veto as a suspensive instead of a final 
one, to allow any measure to pass which has been voted by 
two successive Parliaments. Why not make that the theory 
as well as the practice, and so at once relieve the House 
of that fear of popular indignation which now paralyzes 
its action. The people would not hate them, except in 
extreme cases—in which they must, then as now, yield to 
necessity—merely for sending back a measure to themselves 
for reconsideration. The Peers can do no more now, and 
would not part with an atom of substantive authority. If, te 
take the strongest example, the Commons by heavy majori- 
ties established the Continental system of succession, the 
Upper House could not keep on rejecting it for ever, could 
not do more than ask the nation once or twice whether 
it was really in earnest in desiring such a revolution. It 
could only threaten to do more, and thus earn for itself 
an amount of obloquy which would not follow upon 
the exercise of a veto avowedly only suspensive. The 
effect of the change would be merely that the House would 
do readily and bravely what, under the existing system, 
it does reluctantly and with fear; that the theory of its 
authority would be in accord with the fact. We admit that 
this, being a constitutional change, is a greater apparent inno- 
vation than the abolition of proxies, or the admission of a few 
life Peers, but it would, we believe, tend greatly to consolidate 
the power of the House. 

The time is ripe for the Peers to consider themselves, for 
they will next year find their ancient Chamber face to face 
with a new House of Commons. Mr. Lowe’s predictions may 
be all wrong, we think most of them very visionary, but one 
fact at least is certain. The new House of Commons will be 
one of the strongest machines ever constructed, a really popular 
body, possessed of all governing power. If the Peers are to 
retain any direct authority at all over Imperial affairs, it must 
be by assuming for their House the position in the State so 
long assumed by the Conservative party, that of a body not 
strong enough to rule, but quite strong enough to revise, 
amend, and even in very great cases to restrain. They must, 
to be strong, acerete to themselves all the forces insufficiently 
represented in the Commons, till great classes, and interests, 
and powers look to them with expectation and approval. 
They cannot stand in their own strength alone, and they can- 
not acquire the strength of representation without some such 
improvements as those we have suggested. A dozen gentle- 
men, however highly placed, cannot by feebly chatting in a 


gilded room retard or deflect the march of a really 


popular body, a body which will have the physical 
force of the country behind it. They must be more than 
they have been this session, or they will be a great deal 


less, and they cannot be more unless they attend, unless 
they work, and unless they absorb into themselves other than 


social eminences. 
society, without being able even to remonstrate audibly against 


any political plan. 


The Faubourg St. Germain still rules 


Unless they can help to make opinion 
the Peers will be powerless, and opinion cannot be made 


by men who are too lazy or indifferent to try to make it, who 
will scarcely trouble themselves to attend the meetings of 
their own Chamber, and who, when they do attend, represent 
too often nothing better than wealth. 
Lowe believes, is to be attacked, the Chamber which represents 
property will do well to secure the alliance of experience and 
brain. 
them strengthen themselves, if they so please, and they ought 
at least to have energy enough to decide whether they please 


or not. 


If property, as Mr. 


The nation will not reform the Peers, but it will let 





THE VILLAGE BOROUGHS. 


HE House of Commons has decided, after two wretched 


debates, in which nobody said a word worth hearing, 
The effect of the 
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that no borough with less than 10,000 people is to have more 
than one member, but no borough, however small, is to be 
altogether extinguished. It is not very easy to understand 
the ideas which have guided the House to this resolve, for it 
evidently was not afraid of the threatened members,—witness 
the majority on Mr. Laing’s motion,—and certainly was not 
moved by any arguments used in the debates. The members 
ordered for execution or threatened with death made a 
wretched case for themselves. They stumbled about, hunting 
arguments, and found none, and took refuge in almost unin- 
telligible brevity. One or two of them, indeed, seemed in- 
clined to justify their enemies by showing plainly the incom- 
petence of their constituents to elect good men. Who is to 
fight for a borough like Dartmouth, which sends up a man 
who, with his seat at stake, can only say that Dartmouth 
ought to be spared, because if the boys in the training-ship 
are counted in, the population will be above 5,000? Nobody 
attempted to refute or, indeed, to touch the great arguments 
from necessity and from the theory of representation, both of 
which are most hostile to the village boroughs. Seats are 
clearly wanted in order to give the centres of population, and 
wealth, and energy their fair influence in the Legislature, and 
if the number of the House of Commons is not to be altered 
those seats must be taken from somebody, and clearly from 
the somebody who is weakest. We cannot strip counties or 
great towns in order that villages may retain power, and 
could not even if our electoral anomalies were less absurd 
than they are. As it is, the equality of Honiton and Liver- 
pool, of 300 electors and of 30,000, cannot be defended on any 
theory of representative government, and the members them- 
selves dared scarcely attempt to argue their own case. 
Nevertheless, the House has spared them as far as possible, 
and has left even the village boroughs a single seat. It appears 
to have felt, with that curious instinct which is sometimes 
stronger than reason in a popular assembly, that the village 
boroughs were useful, that they protected the country against 
too great a uniformity of representation. Counties are good, 
and large boroughs are good, but is it well that the Empire 
should be represented only by such men as counties and 
biggish boroughs will elect? Surely there must be some fault 
in a system under which Mr. Lowe could not have obtained a 
seat. The little boroughs will serve to admit the men whom 
the great constituencies might keep out, men whom England 
would elect if it could, but no constituency will. This was, we 
imagine, the secret thought, and we only wish we could believe 
it had any real foundation. The village boroughs might, no 
doubt, play a most important part in the representative scheme, 
but they have of late not played it, and we have little hope 
that even with sentence hanging over them they will begin to 
do so now. If, for example, they made a practice of electing 
only young men, they would furnish themselves at once with 
a raison d'étre as the Parliamentary training schools. A 
clause in the Bill forbidding them to elect anybody above 
thirty years of age would make them at once reasonable 
institutions, but no such clause will be thought of, and 
voluntarily they will do nothing half so wise. Their tempta- 
tion is to elect middle-aged men who pay them well, and who 
want either to represent some pecuniary interest or to get on 
in society. There is not at this moment one man of any 
great distinction who sits for a village borough of decent 
independence, without paying heavily for the privilege. The 
pocket boroughs, it is true, send up very good men. Parliament 
would miss Mr. Lowe, Lord Cranborne, Sir Roundell Palmer, 
and two or three more, but the regular village borough chooses 
the richest and least useful Philistine it can find, and makes 
him show his gratitude either in meal or malt, in patron- 
age or bribes, or more honest local expenditures. We 
quite admit that under the Bill more of the villages 
will become in practice pocket boroughs. The landlord’s 
power is immensely increased by household suffrage, and 
a landlord who owns the houses, must be either very 
unpopular or a very bad manager, if he cannot without 
intimidation at least select the member from among several 
more or less acceptable men. That is much better than pur- 
chase, because if the landlord seats his son he at least intro- 
duces a man who may be trained, and if he selects a nominee 
he has a temptation to choose a strong one. But it is poor 
work, after all, this dependence upon individuals, and it is, we 
fear, our best chance in the one-seated village boroughs. 
They cannot be independent. They have not people enough 
to create a healthy public opinion, and they are filled with 
men to whom the favour of the local rich man or a few 





ia. 
to expect too much from human nature—to suppose that a 
labourer in Totness will quarrel @ (’outrance and for life with 
Mr. Michelson, or a workman in Wallingford wil] not be 
tempted by the ten-pound note, which relieves him from gjj 
fear about his rent for the next two years. Most of the 
village boroughs will be sinks of corruption, and had much 
better, for their own sakes, be put up to public auction. That 
would furnish, at all events, a representation for wealth, 
The Reformed Parliament will, we greatly fear, be com. 
pelled to complete the work this Parliament will leave 
unfinished, and sweep them all away; and yet it is such a pity! 
If they were only honest, they could remedy so many eyils jn 
the representative system—could send up the young, and the 
unpopular, and the poor, as great boroughs neither can nop 
will. An election in a place like Honiton need not cost the sum 
which the candidate for a metropolitan seat pays for posting 
his election address. Such places are usually without strong 
local interests or prejudices, and might with ease, if they only 
chose, fulfil the function of electing the men whom England 
wants in Parliament—men of both sides—but whom larger 
constituences often cannot be brought to support. Arundel, 
for example, under personal government, represents the 
English Catholics, who else would have no mouthpiece, and 
there is not a village borough where a strong local com. 
mittee could not perform work as useful, and as sure to attract 
Parliamentary respect. They will, however, do nothing of 
the kind; petty personal interests will prevail over the clearest 
political ideas, and the village boroughs, after a few more 
years of the life respited by the votes of Monday and Friday 
will disappear. With them departs the last hope of variety 
in English borough representation. Once in existence, they 
might, had they been decently honest, have endured ; but 
no one would enfranchise Honiton de novo, give Harwich a 
member, or attempt to argue the moral right of Evesham to 
the three-hundredth part of the supreme power in the British 
Empire. 





UNIVERSITY REFORM LEGISLATION. 


\ HENEVER any measure of University Reform is before 
Parliament, a petition bearing the common seal of 
Oxford is sure to be presented against it, and pretty certainly 
also a similar one from Cambridge ; and the opponents of the 
Bill are able to argue that the two venerable Universities agree 
in disliking it, and that only a few “noisy agitators” are 
zealous in its favour. The truth is, that a compact body of 
town curates, college chaplains, and casual residents, who have 
no more to do with the education of Oxford than with that of 
Heidelberg, obediently voting at the beck of the Conservative 
and High-Church leaders, turn the scale against the majority 
of the professors and tutors, and give the ignorant Liberals in 
Parliament and in the Press much excuse for supposing that 
Oxford is really asleep, or wakeful only in hostility to all 
liberal principles. It is to those very men, the extreme 
Liberals who are so fond of exclaiming against lazy Dons and 
useless self-indulgent Fellows of Colleges, that Oxford owes 
the greatest practical evil under which she labours ; for they 
at the time of the University Reform Bill proposed, and the 
Tories most astutely supported, the introduction into Congre- 
gation, the virtual governing body, of all resident Masters of 
Arts. They did it in the interests of the private “ coaches, 
whom in their ignorance they supposed to be a numerous and 
important body, whereas in fact nearly all are Fellows, and 
most of them too young to be Masters of Arts at all; but the 
result has been to bind the University hand and foot, and 
deliver it over to the Conservative leaders. Now there seemsto 
be serious danger lest the mischief thus wrought, in spite of 
the strenuous opposition of every Liberal who understood an 
valued Oxford, should bring about the destruction of that 
College system which is the distinguishing feature of the two 
great English Universities, and which we believe to be one of 
the wisest elements in the method of the highest English 
education. The Conservative leaders can do what they please 
in Oxford, can elect nearly two-thirds of the Executive Coundl, 
can defeat by the votes of their party any Liberal or sem 
Liberal measure which the Council may have been induced to 
sanction, can show the outside world the spectacle of Oxford 
petitioning against any reform from outside, and last, but by 
no means least, can, through Lord Derby and his command af 
the House of Lords, put an absolute veto upon any 
affecting the University which may succeed in passing the 
Commons. Being so strong in reality, they not unnaturally 


pounds in hand is of unspeakable importance. It is useless|fancy themselves stronger still, and believe that they ca? 
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< 
successfully defy not only the tendencies of the age towards 
wide-spread education and towards the removal of religious 
disabilities of all kinds, but also the primary laws of demand 
and supply. The College endowments, and all the privileges 
and emoluments of the University, except the barren honour 
of a B.A. degree, are exclusively in the hands of the Church, 
and nothing will induce the dominant party to concede any- 
thing. We have no wish to weaken the connection between 
the Church and the University. We believe it would 
be greatly strengthened if all sects and classes were 
admitted freely to Oxford, within reach of the strongest 
Church influences ; certainly this would be the case if the 
Church possesses the power and vitality which her advocates 
are so eager to assert. The Conservatives, however, have no 
faith in their own principles, or at least act as if they had 
none. They resist Mr. Coleridge’s Bill for the abolition of 
tests, and Mr. Bouverie’s Bil! for freeing the Colleges from the 
restraint of the Act of Uniformity, with equal pertinacity, as 
if they fancied that the Church would lose her hold on the 
University were these artificial safeguards removed. Their 
policy is clearly suicidal ; not only do they virtually refuse 
education to a large section of the community that is every 
day more eagerly seeking for it, and lose great opportunities 
of strengthening their own influence, but they put weapons 
into the hands of their worst enemies. With considerable 
show of truth it is said that the University authorities refuse 
to comply with the requirements of the age ; and it is argued 
that their whole system is effete, and that the sooner Oxford 
and Cambridge can be converted into Universities of the 
German type the better. They are so great and wealthy, they 
possess so much influence in virtue of their illustrious history 
and social prestige, they are so truly national institutions, that 
they cannot be left to sink into decrepitude, mulcted of por- 
tions of their wealth for the support of younger and more 
vigorous institutions ; and therefore change must come, either 
from within or from without. The Conservatives have it still 
in their power to preserve what they most value, at the ex- 
pense of mere prejudices and sentiments, but if they continue 
blind resistance too long they may have to submit to worse 
terms. They know perfectly well the history of the University 
Commission, and how it fared with the Colleges according as 
they resisted or welcomed reform, and if they are not judi- 
cially blinded they will take timely warning. 

Consideration of the Conservative attitude towards another 
form of change leads us, however, to the belief that their blind- 
ness is total and past remedy. The whole University at present 
consists of Colleges, which compete one with another, but col- 
lectively possess a monopoly. They suffice for the education 
of a number of students which, under present conditions, falls 
considerably short of 2,000, who are taught and governed by 
resident Fellows of the Colleges. This system provides 
tolerably efficient but by no means strict control for young 
men fresh from school, instead of leaving them entirely to 
follow their own inventions ; it admits of much familiar inter- 
course between pupils and teachers, and so affords great 
opportunities for able and devoted men to exercise real and 
lasting influence; it binds the men together by the ties of 
daily association, and common interest in the society to which 
they belong. Though the mode of life cannot be cheap, and 
is on the average more expensive than it need be or ought to 
be, yet the endowments materially tend to diminish the weight 
of this evil, for it is said that one-third of the undergraduates 
who enter Oxford each year receive some sori of assistance 
from their Colleges. Thus the College system, if properly 
worked, has so many advantages that hardly any one who had 
the opportunity of entering one would fail to do so. The Colleges 
ought to be able to defy competition, if a German University 
in ful! working order were established at their side. But for the 
efficiency of the College system one condition is absolutely neces- 
sary, a sufficient number of good tutors ; and this it is becoming 
daily more difficult to obtain. The pay is generally small, a 
mere pittance when it is considered as remuneration for one 
of the highest forms of skilled labour; there is no possibility 
of a man’s settling to the work for life, unless he abandons ail 
idea of domestic happiness, for none but Professors can marry 
and retain their Fellowships. Consequently, most men go off 
to professions which pay better, and in which they are not 
doomed to celibacy, and a very large proportion of the work 
18 done by young men who like to stay in Oxford for a year 
or two before going to the Bar, or who are on the look-out for 

4 good appointment in a school. Many would be willing 
enough to remain as tutors if they could only regard it as a 
permanent profession ; but at the suggestion that it ought to 











be made so, most Conservatives stop their ears in horror. The 
monastic theory upon which the Colleges were originally founded 
still survives in their prejudices, though they fail to support it 
by argument, and sometimes even admit that it is obsolete ; and 
when it comes to paying a tutor 500/. a year for work which 
has hitherto been done for 250/., and the difference comes 
from the pockets of the other Fellows, either directly or in- 
directly, those gentlemen have cogent reasons for not seeing 
the necessity. If, however, the Colleges are to hold their 
own, these prejudices must be conquered, and these sacrifices 
made ; and the Conservatives, who value the College system 
most highly, ought to be more eager in the cause than the 
extreme Liberals, some of whom would like to conform to the 
German pattern, and therefore rejoice to see the present plan 
so administered as to be breaking down. 

Even supposing the Colleges in the highest state of effi- 
ciency as regards their working staff, there yet remains a 
demand, yearly becoming more urgent, for the admission of 
more students than they can now manage. We noticed some 
months ago the various schemes proposed by sections of a 
general Committee formed in Oxford to consider this question, 
and the manner in which the dominant party, having secured 
their own end of starting a new and mainly Theological Col- 
lege by the use of Mr. Keble’s name, had thrown all possible 
cold water on the other plans. One of these plans, the 
simplest of all, and the one which would involve least obvious 
failure if it did not bring the expected number of new students, 
has been taken up by Mr. Ewart, and by him introduced into 
Parliament in the shape of a Bill allowing men to be members 
of the Universities without being members of any College. 
We are not at all surprised that Oxford should have petitioned 
against the Bill, but rather wonder that the Liberals there 
should have taken the trouble to oppose the petition ; and on 
the whole we believe that its being referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and so virtually shelved for the year, is the best thing 
that could happen. The question of diminishing the full 
time of residence now required of students has never been 
properly debated, and it forms an almost necegsary part of the 
same scheme ; moreover, it is by no means clear that the Bill, 
if passed at once, would operate really for good. The Con- 
servatives, who by their large majority in the Council wield 
the executive power of the University, could very easily 
render it nugatory if they tried, and it would be perfectly 
in harmony with their general policy if they adopted this 
means of defeating the threatened competition with the Col- 
leges, rather than took steps either, by University legislation or 
each College separately, to enable them to defy competition. 
That it might be an instrument of very great good, with- 
out doing the slightest harm to the existing system, is 
abundantly clear. There are many men without the means 
of paying all the expenses of College life, and without the 
talents to win scholarships, who would yet be able to support 
themselves for the necessary time, living in their own fashion, 
and would derive great benefit from the University. There 
would be little or no risk of idle men adopting this course, 
for they would always prefer the social life in college; and, 
moreover, the discipline exercised over those not immediately 
under the eye of their governors would be necessarily severer, 
if less constant. Nor would there be any reason why these 
students should not be admitted to the lectures of any College 
that chose to take them, and so share the benefits of intellece 
tual guidance, though beyond the reach of the same moral 
supervision. Only the Colleges must set their houses in order; 
for men will not choose to enter Colleges where they are badly 
taught and subjected to needless expense, if they have the option 
of living in Oxford outside them. Probably at this moment the 
only Colleges which would cordially support Mr. Ewart are 
those which feel that they can offer such advantages as will 
make students eagerly compete for the privilege of admission ; 
and until all. or nearly all, are in this condition, the Bill will 
threaten serious loss to the inferior Colleges. Mr. Gladstone’s 
objection to piece-meal legislation relating to the Universities, 
though scarcely sound in general, applies with considerable 
force here; for this measure, if it stands alone, is beginning 
reform at the wrong end. It is placing a new class of students 
ander the control of a governing body which dislikes them, 
and has strong reasons for keeping them away if possible. If 
Mr. Gladstone can and will carry a comprehensive measure, 
removing all religious disabilities, reforming the present 
constitution, and abolishing the monopoly of the Colleges, 
he will be doing a service to his University which will entitle 
him to rank as her second founder ; but we are a little afraid 
that if the third change is made without the others, and before 
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a fair number of the Colleges are fully prepared to encounter 
it, the result may be a blow to the College system such as, in 
its present precarious state, it could hardly survive. 


DR. TYNDALL ON MIRACLES AND SCIENCE. 

T)\k. TYNDALL is the prophet of Physical Science. ‘There is 
D a moral force and vividness of intellect about all he writes 
which fascinates the attention at once, and makes you feel that you 
are in contact with a mind of far more than the ordinary intensity, 
indeed of a true moral genius, though it is a genius wholly 
absorbed in tracking those elementary processes of nature to which 
alone modern philosophy is pleased to limit the sphere of what it 
ealls Natural Science. In anarticle which he has just contributed 
to the new number of the Fortnightly Review, this moral fervour of 
Dr. Tyndall's shines out with more than its usual depth. We call 
it moral, because though it takes little account of any but the cal- 
culable physical forces of the universe, it guards, with a sort of pro- 
phetic passion, the true scientific light which men of science have 
beheld in these latter days, against the sceptical suggestions of the 
philosophers and the theologians alike. All genius has a moral 
element in it which is profoundly possessed by a high sense of the 
special duty imposed upon it, and a keen resentment against the 
efforts made by hostile critics to undervalue the greatness and 
significance of its revelations. No man shows this consciousness of 
special duty, this resentment against the blind and vain darkening 
of counsel by men who mistake words for knowledge, in a more 
striking form than Dr. Tyndall when he is setting forth the 
wonders and making fast the landmarks of the science which 
it has been given to him to extend. Will he forgive us for 
saying that when he exchanges his task of defining and appreciat- 
ing what he does know, for disputing the validity of convictions 
founded on a very different order of considerations, the fervour of 
his genius seems to pass the boundary betewen earnestness and 
bigotry, and his noble zeal for the dignity of science to partake of 
that arrogance which generally indicates a want of self-confidence 
and disposition to dogmatize beyond the data? He describes in 
this paper with his usual true scientific power, and censures with 
his usual true scientific humility, the dogmatism of such physical 
theorists as insist on catching at a theory before they have com- 
pleted their induction of facts. Yet he seems to us to be guilty 
of the very same fault when at the close of his paper he warns the 
theologians with a certain picturesque hauteur of tone not entirely 
free from the character of sacerdotal feeling, to “keep to the 
region, not, however, exclusively yours, which is popularly known 
as the human heart,” and not to dabble in the positive evidence 
for miracles, till they can appreciate, as men of science can appre- 
ciate, ‘the protest of Nature” against them. ‘The men of culture, 
he says, who have been convinced by them, have usually been mere 
“noble savages” (Pascal, for instance? or Faraday? or even 
Brewster?) He kindly encourages theologians to cultivate the 
region of the heart, with the patronizing remark that ‘love and 
manhood are better than science, and they may render you three 
times less unworthy than many of those who possess ten times 
your natural knowledge ” [what suggested these curiously specific 
numerals to Dr. Tyndall who knows as well as any man the value 
of precise numeral tests?] ‘‘ but unless you come to her as a 
learner, keep away from physical nature. Here in all frankness 
I would declare that at present you are ill-informed, self-deluded, 
and likely to delude others.” 

This outburst of scientific sacerdotalism on the part of Dr. 'Tyn- 
dall occurs in an article, with the substantial part of the criticism of 
which we agree, on Mr. Mozley’s recent work on ‘‘ Miracles.» Not 
that we agree at all with Dr. Tyndall iv his results, which seem to 
us just as arbitrary as the dogmas he is opposing. But we heartily 
concur with his protest against Mr. Mozley’s scepticism as to the 
meaning of a law of nature, and welcome his high authority for the 
assertion that philosophers hold by efficient causes and forces as 
something above and beyond mere ‘ indissoluble sequences of pheno- 
mena,’ such as Mr. Mill or M. Comte alone recognize. ‘‘The scientific 
mind,” says Dr, ‘T'yndall,—and we cannot say how much we value 
this evidence from such a genius as his, —* can find no repose in the 
mere region of sequence in nature. The further question intrudes 
itself with resistless might,—whence comes the sequence? What 
is it that binds the consequent with its antecedent in nature? The 
truly scientific intellect never can attain rest till it reaches the forces 
by which the observed succession is produced. . . . . Not until this 
relation between forces and phenomena has been established, is the 
law of reason rendered concentric with the law of nature, and not 
until this is effected does the mind of the scientific philosopher 
rest in peace.” No higher authority for the unreality of the 


phenomenal doctrine which science, miscalled « positive,” }, 
promulgated, 7. e., for the complete discrepancy between the Gene 
it proposes and the mental processes by which true discoverers 
get at their discoveries, can be quoted than Dr. Tyndall's, Jf 
seems to us, so far as it goes, a great step in advance of the 
Nihilism which the favourite system of the modern school of 
thought has adopted from Hume. When men like Sir John 
Herschel and Dr. Tyndall both insist that the apprehension of 
force is the key to all true discovery of law, we may feel pretty 
sure that the scepticism which sees no real relation between phy- 
sical antecedents and consequents except the invariable order of 
succession, is a result of that emptying process by which gene. 
ralizers so often discharge, from what they strive to account for, 
the very secret for which they are looking, and is entirely incon. 
gruous with the actual experience of minds accustomed to physical 
investigation. 

But well as Dr. Tyndall refutes the doctrine which ascribes the 
belief in the uniformity of physical law to a mere ‘irrational im- 
pulse” of our nature moulding our expectations on our past ex- 
perience,—an impulse for which there is no intellectual justifica- 
tion except the coarse one that it answers pretty well on the whole, 
and succeeds much oftener than it fails,—he seems to us to pass 
immediately on to the weakest ground, when he tries to push his 
solid belief in this uniformity of nature to the point of exploding 
miracle and special providence as intrinsically inconsistent with 
the faith he has thus arduously acquired. His line of thought is 
this :—if, for example, water rises in a vacuum, the true man of 
science immediately ascribes it to some cause,—he ponders the 
subject in his mind, till he hits upon a possible cause of a per- 
manent and known class, the weight of something or other pressing 
the water up,—but only the air is above the surface of the water, 
therefore the air has a defined weight. To test this the scientific 
discoverer (in this case Torricelli) notes that if this is 40, 
the same weight will support a much lower column of 4 
heavier fluid, like mercury, a column less in proportion to its 
greater weight, and he finds this arithmetical test precisely ful- 
filled. Hence he regards it as proved that the atmosphere has au 
exact weight, and that if the atmosphere alone presses on a fluid 
in a vacuum it will support a column the precise equivalent of its 
own weight. This, says Dr. ‘Tyndall very truly, is not mere proof 
of an order of succession, but of a cause and effect, and this con- 
ception of true and necessary cause is the key of all true scientific 
discovery. Well, then,—misled, we think, by Mr. Mozley,—he 
says miracle is the dissolution of the tie between cause and effect ; 
and special providence is only ‘a doubtful miracle,” which may 
be due to a divine ‘interference,’ or may be conceived due toa 
curious coincidence between the operation of natural laws aud the 
particular exigency of the moment. “Here we see how physical 
science abhors a physical-science vacuum. To our minds miracle 
is not the dissolution of the tie between cause and effect at all. It 
is the introduction of a new free cause under the influence of 4 
new purpose, such as we have plenty of examples of in every series 
of human scientific experiments. Dr. Tyndall writes very finely 
as to the ‘‘ process of pondering” by which the true causes of 
physical phenomena are reached. ‘ ‘There is much,” he says, “ in 
this process of pondering and its results which it is impossible to 
analyze. It is by a kind of inspiration that we rise from the wise 
and sedulous contemplation of facts to the principles on which 
they depend. The mind is, as it were, a photographic plate, which 
is gradually cleansed by the effort to think rightly, and which 
when so cleansed, and not before, receives impressions from the 
light of truth. ‘This passage from facts to principles is called in- 
duction, which in its highest form is inspiration; but to make 
it sure, the inward sight must be shown to be in accordance with 
the outward fact. ‘To prove or disprove the induction, we must 
resort to deduction or experiment.” And Dr. ‘Tyndall apparently 
rejects as spurious the results of all pondering on facts other than 
those admitting of this exact verification which he explains, And 
here is his weakness and presumption. Is not one of the great 
permanent facts of human life its recognition of divine law and 
influence,—an influence which, through its action on the will of maa 
at least, if in no other way, daily and hourly produces physical 
changes of the greatest magnitude? Are only those very few and 
very simple class of facts which, at the very basis of our life, are 
capable of reduction to fully known laws of causation,—the lawé 
of mechancal pressure and chemical affinity, and a few more,—to 
be held as known? If science has established anything clearly, it 
probably is that the higher causes are not mere complications of 
the lower, but rather, indeed, that many of the lower are mere 
outcomes of the higher. Life, say all our best physiologists, is not 





the effect, but the cause of organization. Manipulate gravitation 
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and pressure as you will, you get nothing like chemical affinity out 
of it. Manipulate the latter as you will, you get no organic growth 
out of it. 
that volition, for instance, feeds upon and exhausts nervous force, 
and nervous force feeds upon and exhausts other kinds of force, but 
it does not even tend to prove that the order of origination from 
above downwards could be reversed, and that the will of man could 


be set in motion like the hand of a watch, by touching the mechanical | 
and God ; or whether there is any greater blessing of revelation to 


springs at the lowest root of life. If we know anything, we know 
that the least analyzed and most complex causes originate much 
more than the most fully analyzed and simplest causes,—that the 
human will, for instance, originates much, adapts and modifies 
more, in all that lies beneath it, while the most that the fully 
explored parts of nature can do is to remain what they are with- 
out any power of self-modification,—without any freedom. This 
being so, Dr. Tyndall’s claim that all our unscientific because 
unanalyzed knowledge of the higher should be controlled by our 
complete and scientific knowledge of the lower, seems to us 
unreasonable, and from many points of view even absurd. ‘* Pon- 
derings,” such as he speaks of, on the facts of our Lord's life and 
age-long influence are surely as scientific, though not as capable of 
simple verification, as ponderings on the rising of water in a 
yacuum. Our knowledge of our own limited free-will, or our sym- 
pathetic knowledge of many trains of thought going on in the 
minds of others, we take to be as certain and positive as any fact 
of the lower and completer science, yet free will is entirely 
inconsistent with, though we do not say contradictory of, the clues 
we have attained from the study of the lower departments of 
nature, and the latter is a mystery which has never yet. been 
illuminated in any degree by science. If we are to distrust 
all our knowledge of the life above us till we can map it out as we 
do some few departments of that beneath us, the higher spheres of 
human knowledge would be sealed. If, then, there comes a pro- 
fessed answer to the universal questionings of man as to the origin 
and source of life, are we to reject it because, though it explains 
life ina moral and spiritual sense, it does not do so and leaves all as 
mysterious as before, in a scientific sense ? But Dr. ‘Tyndall will say 
not merely that it does not explain, —that it contradicts, —what we 
do know of nature from the scientific side. Howso? If science has 
detected natural forces the operation of which never varies, it has 
never disputed the new results which would be produced by the 
exercise of new forces. If the falling stone can be arrested by 
a human hand without any violation of law, the form of Christ 
could be supported on the waters by Him who gives both power 
to the hand and gravitating force to the earth. A miracle is surely 
not a violation of law, but a manifestation of new power which 
alters the operation of the law. Well, but to what purpose, Dr. 
Tyndall will say, does the Author of Nature show His power by 
altering nature? It is the greatness and clearness of the purpose 
which seems to us to render facts, no doubt requiring high evidence, 
¢redible. Without identifying God with the author of nature, nature 
is, as it was to almost all the old nations except the Jews, an object of 
separate adoration and propitiation. Is it not even now an object, — 
not indeed of propitiation, for it is believed to be immutable, but of 
separate adoration, to our modern men of science,—to Dr. Tyndall 
himself? When he refers the theologians to ‘ the heart,” and bids 
them not meddle with nature, as a province beyond the proper 
sphere of religion, does he not set up two religions,—a moral 
feligion and a physical? Without the physical side of revelation, 
—without miracle,—nature would never have been conceived in 
its absolute unity with the Gol of Christ, as it was by our Lord, 
and indeed by the Jewish people in general before His time. The 
purpose of miracle,—if there is suflicient evidence to establish it,— 
is one of the highest conceivable, —to identify the God of the Spirit 
with the Author of the physical forces of the Universe. Can any 
“one say that it is a breach of physical law that the operations of 
physical causes should be altered by their Author, with the express 
purpose of showing that the moral root and the physical root of 
Creation are identical? Is not God as truly a natural cause as 
man? Can we believe in Him at all and not believe in the 
agency of His will? Special providence certainly is not a doubt- 
ful interruption of law, but a combination of ordinary laws 
to answer a special purpose, rendered visible to the conscience 
of the subject of it. If a drowning man cries to a person on 
the bank for aid, and that person gives him aid, there is no 
miracle in it. Why is there any more if a morally faltering man 
cries to God for aid, and God replies either by illuminating his 
Conscience directly, or by stirring the heart of a friend to say just 
What is most needful at the time? If there be a God at all, which 


Dr. Tyndall believes, these things are results of the normal and | 


miracles seems to us not very different,—to prove to those who 


‘can accept them, who think strong historical evidence for them 


Mr. Grove’s law of the correlation of forces only shows | 


sufficient without the aid of a scientific verification, which of 
course is impossible, that the physical forces of the universe are 
from Him who also gives us the moral revelation in His Son. The 
two have been divided by a great gulf in ancient times, which 
seems now opening again in our own. But we doubt whether 
there is anything more difficult to believe than the unity of nature 


| those who really accept it, than the proof which special providences 





afford that the great and sometimes, as it seems, iron machinery of 
the universe is perfectly flexible to the purposes which God has 
for every individual soul; and, again, the proof which miracle 
affords in a more general shape, that the general purpose of the 
physical universe is utterly subordinate to the higher general 
purpose of the spiritual universe, and is guided by the same hand. 





PARIS IN AN EXHIBITION WEEK. 
T is very full. That, we think, is the first impression a visitor 
to Paris now receives, and it remains with him during his 
stay. ‘The brilliant city is more brilliant than ever,—gayer, 
livelier, Jazier, and more tempting, with brighter and more varied 
crowds, more amusements, and more eccentric things to eat, but it 
is very full. The Exposition has begun to draw at last, to draw 
the provinces as well as foreigners, and the number of strangers 
from all the countries in the world must be something extra- 
ordinary. It seems at first sight odd that any concourse of visitors 
should produce an appreciable effect in a city like Paris, with two 
and a half millions of people within its walls, but it must be 
remembered that the Paris which strangers live in—the Paris of 
hotels—is much more limited. At any rate, the fact remains that 
Paris is full, that it is not only possible, but easy to get run over, 
that the noise in the unbitumenized streets is worse than the noise 
in the Strand, and that cabs are at intervals unprocurable. There 
never were enough cabs in Paris—indeed, West London is the only 
city in the world decently provided with them,—and just now the 
drivershave been bitten with asort of mania for refusing fares. Three 
hundred of them are under lock and key for that offence alone, 
and the Prefect has been compelled to issue savage orders, which 
nevertheless are ardently disobeyed. We have actually seen 
Paris cabs going quickly,—it is a real fact,—in their drivers’ 
anxiety to escape a fare. It is not altogether the men’s fault, 
however. ‘The demand is too great for the supply, and at times 
no unoccupied cab will pass even along the Boulevard for, hours. 
On the day of the Grand Prix every open cab in Paris had been 
previously ordered, and men were vainly offering 200 francs for a 
vehicle of any sort. ‘Then the hotels are full. Stories are current 
of English people condemned to camp out all night, and though 
they are false, it is true that visitors have to hunt hard for hotel 
room, and put up with very lofty and bad accommo.lation. Prices 
have risen in proportion. They are not quite so extravagant as the 
correspondents feared, but there has been an average rise of 100 per 
cent. for comfortable rooms, 50 per cent. for uncomfortable, and 25 
per cent. for edibles. Wine remains nominally at the old prices, but 
if the hotelkeepers have not ordered special half-bottles for the 
Exhibition we are greatly mistaken. Their shoulders have shrunk, 
their sides have grown attenuated, the lumps at the bottom have 
risen half-way up, and they contain, on an average, just one-third of 
the full bottle, which, for some reason we do not understand, has not 
been tampered with. ‘The theatres have raised their prices a third 
on the average, and when any of the mob of Kings now in Paris 
is expected, you get your seat at any price you can and keep it 
as you may. At other times seats are procurable anywhere, © 
particularly if you have the seuse to go to the box-office for them, 
and avoid the dearest and most inconvenient shop in Paris, the 

‘* Office of the Theatres,” on the Boulevard. . 

The effect of this concourse of crowned heads in Paris is not a 
little curious. Paris is the only city on earth which is an 
entity, which thinks, and moves, and lives as an individual 
lives and moves and thinks, and Paris has got a fit of self- 
respect on it. It is at heart decidedly pleased that the 
European family should have acknowledged that Napoleon is an 
equal, though the European family ought, thinks Paris, to have 
brought its wives, and it is rather curious to see one or two of 
them, e.g., the Czar and the Sultan, but it is not going into a passion 
of flunkeyism and delight as London would, not about to prostrate 
itself before anybody because he has titles and power. Great 
ladies intrigue to secure great visits sometimes, but when they 
have got them they are great ladies still, not outwardly exultant, 
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peculiarities,—and Paris is a great lady, quietly graceful if she 
has just triumphed, quietly epigrammatic if she has just lost the 
game. She can get intoarage, but her usual attitude is full dress 
for a reception, which admits of sharp sayings, but not of kicking. 
She is pleased with the Czar’s visit, for example, but inclined to 
snub the Czar. The bearing of the city on Alexander's entrance 
was most curious. The middle classes turned out in hundreds of 
thousands all along the route, but they did not shout; they 
muttered audibly at points, ‘‘Pologne, Pologne!” and they 
raised no hats. Paris is perhaps the only city on earth 
which could manage to express pleasure that a guest had 
arrived whom yet it heartily disliked. For the rest, the Kings 
go and come, and stroll about, and visit the most audacious 
plays they can find, and Paris mentions casually, ‘*‘ Behold! that 
is Prussia, or Greece,” or whoever it may be, and then, with a 
faint disdain, lets the English mob him. At Chantilly on Sunday 
the only “attention” paid to the Czar was the steady fire of 
some hundreds of lorgnettes, and one-half of them were directed 
rather to the Japanese child who, of all the crowned notabili- 
ties, is perhaps the most popular. He looks as if he had walked 
out of a china bowl, and interests the white caps almost as much 
as if he were a specimen of faience. The English and Americans 
are much more demonstrative, and rush about after the Royalties, 
particularly at the Exposition, and make loud remarks on the way 
any Prince uses his pocket-handkerchief, and generally conduct 
themselves after their kind; and Paris, lolling, scrutinizes the 
Royalties with an additional zest because of the grotesque vul- 
garity of their trains. The way decent Englishwomen caught up 
their dresses and hurled themselves—last Monday week—after one 
of the Prussians, at a full trot, creating a noise as if soldiers 
were trampling down on the boarded floor, was a thing to 
remember. ‘The Parisians laughed, made remarks on their ankles, 
and pursued their strolls, leaving the unlucky Prince to be 
defended from his assailants by a sort of bodyguard of police. 
The women would have trodden him down else. 

Of the Exposition itself there is little to say which regular cor- 
respondents have not said, unless it be this. ‘The building 
is even uglier than is state], more like a giant booth at a country 
fair than anything else, but it is probably the best arranged 
store ever devised. Vast as it is, vast to bewilderment, the 
visitor is never crowded, never dazzled, never the centre of false 
lights, and never a minute’s walk fromanything. You cannot lose 
yourself or your wife. If you do, stroll to the kiosk in the garden, 
which is visible from anywhere, and you find yourself, your wife, 
and your destination again. The system of double half-rings, 
growing shorter and shorter towards the interior, is perfect for 
comfort, though by refusing a coup d'qil it kills dramatic effect. 
It is, perhaps, presumption to say so, but it is diflicult to resist 
an impression that M. Le Play did this on purpose. Where was 
the difficulty of roofing the garden and collecting the pictures and 
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| a fault, lustrous as those of jewels, an! yet without false glaw 
| The preference for subdued hues, greens not like grass, reds nop 
| like blood—next to brick-dust the ugliest of the hundred redg— 
| yellows not like English gold, is becomiuy marked. There is 
| some glass on the French side, the colour of lime leayes when the 
sun is on them, which gives all the pleasure communicable by 
| precious stones. The latter are abundant enough, but jewellers 
| Will persist in regarding them chiefly as valuables, and out of 
| Russia neglect the commoner descriptions. | Cups might be 
_carved in amethyst, and cornelian, and ayate much more bold} 
}and much as yet unattempted can be dove with beryl and the 
| blood-red topazes. Will nobody carve out of aqua marina, the 
| beryl which looks like a spoonful of water from the Channel, a 
diadem of vine leaves? The woman who wore it would look « if 
| she had a halo round her head, rather than a circlet made by 
| goldsmiths. 
| The little buildings in the Park, Chinese, Twkish, Pompeian, 
| Russian, and what not, will, we think, disappoint most people, 
They have been over-described, and have a decidedly stagey and 
unreal effect, as if sunlight were wuch too bright for them. They 
suggest pantomimes, and we suspect two or three Parisian 
managers could “ get up ” Chinese and Arabs, and the rest of the 
gallimaufry with much more artistic completeness. The great 
use of these toy houses is to keep idlers out of the building 
itself, and so diminish crowding, a function which is, however, 
better performed by the broad belt of restaurants which circles 
the Exhibition. ‘That also is supposed to be at once international 
and scientific, but the science is imperceptible, and the interna. 
tionality is merely this, —that you can, if you take a great amount 
of trouble, get dishes from anywhere, and any drink drunk any- 
where, from samshoo to the last concoction of the Far West, 
The belt is, however, popular. It suits the French taste for sip- 
ping all day, it suits the English taste for eating at all times, and 
above and before all, it enables the vast majority who are bored to 
death by any call upon their brains to ‘ go to the Exposition” 
without troubling themselves to see anything at all. ‘“ Lord!" 
said a British female, as she looked at the dying Napoleon, 
‘weren't the sausages good!” She enjoyed herself as much as if 
she had been at home, and had all the glory of having “ been to 
the Exhibition ” still to enjoy on her return. 





THE NEW INDUSTRIAL GOSPEL. 

IIERE are sigus about us on every side which seem to proclaim 
more and more clearly every day, that the old fabric of trade 

and commerce, the machinery by means of which the English 
nation has hitherto produced and distributed the various neces- 
saries and luxuries of life, is doomed. First, and above and 
beneath all, lies the labour question, pressing now more impor- 
tunately than ever upon us. We venture to assert that no one who 





sculpture there, or the best of them? If this had been done, and 
done with some lavishness of expense, the Exposition would have 
contained one glorious hall fit for a reception of the Royalties of 
Europe, with all their trains of eminences and exhibitors together. 
However, there is no hall, the garden is mean, and when it rains 
one wants to put the forest of nymphs, and bathers, and Venuses, 
and other nudities in white marble—very poor most of them, with- 
out motive or special beauty—under better shelter. For the rest, the 
long naves are cool and airy, and out of the picture gallery wonder- 
fully well lighted; and there is no fuss, struggle, pushing, or scien- 


has even dipped into the evidence given before the Trades’ Unions’ 
Commission, can possibly believe that the eld relations of master 
and man will ever be restored here. ‘The representatives of either 
side have, beyond all question, succeeded in producing the most 
damaging evidence as to the action of Masters’ Unions and Men's 
Unions. Both sides deplore the antagonism which exists. Mr. 
Mault (the Secretary of the Master Builders’ Association) vies 
with Mr. Applegarth (the Secretary of the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners) in praising arbitration, and hoping 
for some solution in this direction. ‘These are the two principal 





tific lectures. The visitor can look as long as he likes, get all the ex- 
planation he wants, and go his way not bored, except, indeed, by the 
narrowness of the entrances and the absence of chairs, which from | 
the peculiarities of the place could not have been allowed. ‘They | 
would have choked up the ways too much. As to the general effect | 
of the Shop, there is nothing particular to be said. To any one | 
with a specialty it offers a wonderful show of that specialty, but ' 
the regular visitor will probably carry away only two or three dis- | 
tinct impressions, that he has been bewildered with beautiful things, 

that the pictures have somehow disappointed him, and that there | 


witnesses hitherto examined. But, on being pressed, you see a 
once that neither of them has any real faith in the arbitration 
plank. Indeed, how can the remedy work unless made compulsory? 
and the moment you try to carry out the machinery of compulsion 
the staff breaks, and runs into your hand. ‘The one conclusion to 
which the spectator finds himself irresistibly driven is, that the 
present system of armed watchfulness, breaking out constantly into 
open war, is one infinitely disastrous for the nation, which, indeed, 
it behoves the nation by all lawful methods to get quit of. 

But if matters have come to this pass in the sphere of produc- 


is only one statue in the building, the ‘“‘ Last Hours of Napoleon,” , tive industry, how stands the case when we come to distribution? 
which will be remembered in the history of Art. That will live. It is Here, again, we have sorrowfully to confess that there is scarcely 
not possible to carve a soul, but as he looks at that figure, and feels | a sound spot from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot. 
how absolutely the spirit is triumphing over the body, the visitor | The system of retail trade is little better than one giant mass of 
begins to doubt the impossibility. Beyond this, and some point , fraud and puffing. ‘To justify this assertion, we would appeal to 
or other connected with his particular taste, he will probably carry | the published returns as to adulteration, and conviction for false 
away little that is quite defined. This writer's special fancy is the | weights and measures, on the one hand ; and on the other, to the 
luxury of colour, and rarely has it been so gratified as among the | private experience of every head of a household, ‘The traces, 
glass and china of this Exposition. ‘The West has advanced im-| upon which every housekeeper comes only too often, of a com- 
mensely in this department. The vulgar, harsh, blotchy colours | bination between tradespeople and servants to rob the consumer, 
of 1851 and 1862 have been replaced by softly clear tints without ! should be enough to convince the most sceptical that scarcely ab 
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cade enters & house in our day which has not had its price 
enhanced by & commission to more than one person, who is 
yiolating the most ordinary principles of morality in the transac- 
tion. It is needless to cite instances of a fact so well established 
Here, again, the nation is the sufferer, and must bestir itself to 
root out a disease which is preying upon its vitals. 

That in other and higher departments of human activity the 
case is no better, let the annals of the Courts of Chancery and 
Bankruptcy witness. ‘The machinery of both is positively clogged 
py the mass of business arising from the winding up of fraudulent 
companies, until the astounding details almost cease to arouse 
indignation. ‘The recent case of the National Savings’ Bank, in 
which 40,0007. was spent on management and directors’ fees, on a 
subscribed capital of 31,000/., and the collapse of which has pro- 
pably spread wider ruin than the sack of a great city, is no 
unique specimen of what is going on, even in such departments as 
Insurance, in which, at any rate, one might hope that funds 
would be held sacred. 

In acommunity which recognizes perfect freedom of action, of 
course it is impossible that such a state of things should have come 
to pass without a reaction, and attempts to mend matters in one 
direction and another. Of what has been done and is doing in 
the way of associations and industrial partnerships, in which 
possibly a remedy for strikes and locks-out may lie, we do not 
propose to speak to-day, but with regard to distribution a very 


| 





| 





in so many of the leading men in our co-operative societies and 
associations to exalt their industrial method into a sort of religious 
faith, we would only ask seriously, ‘‘Can we afford just now to 
look any honest faith in the mouth?” ‘They have shown beyond 
all question that they can give their members better articles of all 
kinds at cheaper rates than they could ever procure them clse- 
where. ‘They have restored the tone of trade in large districts by 
their rigid insistance on ready-money payments. ‘They have con- 
verted thousands of careless and improvident workmen to thrifty 
habits. Well, then, if over their libations of unadulterated tea 
and coffee (the movement, be it remarked, is very nearly allied to 
the Temperance movement), they go on to declare that co-operation 
is neither more nor less than the application of the Sermon on the 
Mount to trade,—that it will fit into and regenerate every branch 
of commercial industry,—that co-operators have already knocked 
a big hole in the English Temple of Mammon, and that the whole 
structure is bound to come down with a run in about eighteen 
months’ time, and millennium to set in in good earnest, why not 
let them have their swing? What have we to offer them in the 
place of their faith, such as it is? ‘ Keep business and morals 
apart,” says the legitimate trading community ; ‘‘ Render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar's.” ‘As you have done with your 
limited companies and false weights and measures,” the co- 
operative fanatic retorts, “‘and look what has come of them.’’ 
** Enlightened self-interest,” the political economist suggests ; and 


remarkable movement has arisen, on which it would be well that | the co-operator declares that his creed embraces the doctrine, so 
public attention should be fixed just now. ‘There, as in many | far as it is good for anything. ‘ Unfettered competition, tem- 


other great reformations, the impulse has come from below. 


For pered in certain directions by arbitration and councils of con- 


twenty years and upwards the working people of the North have | ciliation,” preaches the self-made man, conscious of an unbounded 


been organizing their co-operative stores for the purpose of bring- 
ing the producer and consumer together, restoring ready-money 
payments, just weights, and honest goods, and at the same time 
saving the profits of middlemen. ‘The marvellous success of these 
stores has attracted the notice of the upper classes. ‘The Civil 
Service Supply Association is oniy the best known of several societies 
which is doing for the middle and upper what the stores have 
done for the working classes. While the movement was confined 
to these latter there was, comparatively speaking, little opposition 
toit. The Act under which they were established placed limits to 
the amount of capital of these societies, and restrictions on their 
trading powers, which it was no doubt believed would render them 
harmless enough. But the success of the new societies founded 
on the same principles, but adopting the more flexible if more 
dangerous machinery of the Joint Stock Companies’ Act, has fairly 
roused the trading classes to a sense of the gravity of the situation. 
Readers who are curious in such matters will do well to expend a 
few pence in the purchase of a number or two of The Grocer, a 
Trade Circular. In its columns they will find proof enough of 
the light in which all efforts to reach the wholesale markets by 
outsiders are regarded by the so-called ‘legitimate trade.” In 
the advertising columns they may discover what wholesale houses 
refuse to supply co-operative societies, and these are held up for 
admiration. In the last number there is an attack on the 
“Birmingham Supply Association,” lately founded there, giving 
the names of the Committee, and sneering at ‘ gentlemen 
who consent to act on a shopkeeping committee.” In another 
column retailers are exhorted to be *‘ wise in time, and discard the 
samples of all wholesale houses who either supply families or co- 
operative stores, and trade only with houses whose business is 
transacted with legitimate dealers in tea.” In other quarters the 
same disposition is showing itself. 
has been started for the purpose of enabling farmers and country 


An Agricultural Association | 





gentlemen to purchase implements, seeds, and manures of the 
. E P . . * . . . | 
best qualities at wholesale prices. ‘The unlucky agriculturist, it | 


seems, pays sometbing like an average of 25 per cent. commission 
for his goods, which ‘* the legitimate dealers” look upon as their 
perquisite by right divine. Fortunately for the Association, and 
for the public which it hopes to benefit, Mr. Greening, the 
manager, had taken the precaution of procuring before starting 
contracts with a large number of wholesale houses for the supply 
of implements, &c. Had this not been done, the Association would 
undoubtedly have been starved in its infancy, as “‘ the legitimate 
trade” is now putting forth its strength, and coercing the whole- 
sale houses to hinder, if possible, their supplying the enemy on 
any terms. We call attention to these facts thus early, that our 
readers may be aware of the issue that has to be tried. If the 
public, through superstitious veneration for “ old use and wont ” 
and “ legitimate trade ” allows these co-operative experiments in 
the upper classes to be now snuffed out, it deserves to be delivered 
over to the spoilers for another generation. 

Of those who may be inclined to sneer at the tendency apparent 





capacity in himself for harvesting the results of the toil of the 
brain and muscle of others. But the co-operator ‘spews un- 
limited competition out of his mouth” as an invention of the 
Devil, and declares Councils of Conciliation to be an anachronism 
in a state of society in which all men will be fellow-workers, with 
the same interests, and neither strike nor lock-out will be possible 
any more. Whatcan you say tosuch fanatics? Illusions! Utopia! 
Well, then, let them alone, and they will come down of themselves. 
What says the good Book? ‘ If the thing be of men, it will come 
to naught ;” if not, let us be satisfied with the old Rabbi's authority 
as to our chances of overthrowing it. We will back Gamaliel on 
such a point against all the indomitable Plugsons of Undershot 
who ever lived. All we ask, however, is a fair field and no favour 
for the co-operators in the campaign about to opeu in the higher 
walks of industry. 


‘THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XXX.—KeEnt :—Saxon PERiop. 

W E. have already discussed so fully the questions connected with 

the derivation and conquests of the so-called Angles, Saxons, 
and Jules, that we need not enlarge again on the subject in reference 
to Kent. It is suflicient to repeat our conclusions as to the prola- 
Lilities of the case. We saw reason, then, to disbelieve in any dis- 
tinction between Angles and Saxons, except in so far as they 
denoted the local habitation in Britain of particular portions of 
the same great family of immigrants, the ‘Teutonic tribes of 
the coast of Europe between the Elbe and the Loire, but more 
especially and immediately of the Flemish Provinces and Nor- 
mandy. We saw reason to doubt whether Scandinavia furnished 
any contingent of importance to the stream of invasion and occu- 
pation which began at least as early as the third century, and con- 
tinued down to the latter part of the sixth. Part of the settlers 
thus introduced among the Keltic population of Britain were, we 
have seen, transported thither by the Roman rulers themselves as 
military colonists, and part were, no doubt, retired legionaries of 
the Empire. Both these latter classes must have included natives 
of countries far beyond the limits of the Low-German area, but 
the Low-German element preponderated so considerably as 
to give the general national colouring to the occupation when 
completed. Of the tribes which thus found their way to 
Romanized Britain, we seem to discover more special traces of two 
in CantiuM, the so-called /utes, and the so-called Franks. Both 
of these terms seem to have been nearly as loosely applied in 
these times as those of Angles and Saxous, but perhaps we shall 
not be far wrong in attributing some partial kinship between the 
occupiers of Kent in the Saxon conquest, and the Visigoths and 
Salian Franks of Normandy and the mouth of the Rhine. Two 
names of early Kentish Kings represent these two elemeuts— 
Eormanric (Hermanric), the Gothic, and Hhlothere (Clotaire) 
the Frank. Mixed with this, in what proportion we cannot say, 
must have been a sufficiently large proportion of the tribes which 
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peopled the rest of Saxon England to ensure a tolerably close 
resemblance in Janguage and customs. ‘The preservation of the old 
name of this Province in a form so little altered from the original 
Keltic is susceptible of many explanations, more or less plausible, 
but all uncertain. The division of the county into Lathes, pecu- 
liar to Kent, has been adduced as an argument for the Scandi- 
navian origin of the invaders, but it seems more probably to be 
connected with the organization, under a very similar term, which 
we find prevailing among the military colonists of Rome on the 
opposite coast of the Continent. 

3ut be the derivation of the Saxo-Jute population of Kent 
what it may, there can be no doubt of the very special and pecu- 
liar character of the social spirit which existed among them. Of 
all the Anglo-Saxon principalities, that of Cnenr (as they spelt 
the name) was by far the freest in its spirit, or, to use a modern 
term, the most democratic in the basis of its organization. No- 
where did the King stand so little above the noble in the estimated 
value of his life, or the noble, again, so little above the simple free 
tiller of the soil. Kent in this respect represented, as we have 
already seen, one extreme in the social polity of Saxon England, 
and Northumbria the other. In Kent the ratio of king to ceorl 
was 172 to 1, of the noble to the ceorl only 2 to 1; while in 
Northumbria the king’s ratio to the ceorl was nearly 113 to 1, and 
of the noble of even the fourth class to the ceorl nearly 7} to 1, while 
that of the first class was nearly 56 to 1. There must have been some 
very great difference, then, either in the character of the invaders 
in these two States,-or in the character of the invasion, probably in 
both, But beyond this clear deduction we are left to nothing but 
surmises. The accounts of the invasions of Hengist and Horsa are, 
we have seen, quite untrustworthy, both as respects dates and 
events, and there is some reason, as we have also seen, for believing 
that the story in its present form belongs to the coast of Europe 
rather than this island. Whenever the first Teutonic occupations may 
have begun, it is probable that the Isle of Thanet was among the first 
to fall into the hands of the invaders, and the erection of the two 
frontier fortresses of Rururra: and ReGuLtprum may be syn- 
chronous with the settlement of the invaders in that island, since 
we know they formed part of the line of fortresses under the com- 
mand of the Comes of the Saxon Shore or frontier. We know also 
that the later usurpers of the Imperial title in Britain found in 
Rururi«% one of their strongholds, and the early history of the 
Saxon occupation of Kent would probably, if recovered, be found to 
consist of little more than the struggles of the various populations 
already settled in this part of Britain, when the central Imperial 
power of Rome had ceased to exist, and of the accessions which 
were made to these combatants by disembarkations of kindred ad- 
venturers from the opposite coasts. Kent was probably one of the 
first parts of Britain to settle down under a new Teutonic organ- 
ization. One of its sovereigns, also, was the first to embrace the 
Christian faith, and the county reaped the advantage of this 
priority in securing for its capital the spiritual supremacy of 
Ecclesiastical England. Durovernum must have experienced 
something like the fate recorded of ANDERIDA. It must have 
been stormed, ruined, and deserted for some time before it again 
became the site of a new Teutonic capital. Probably it fell 
before either of the frontier fortresses. Before, however, the 
landing of the Christian missionary Augustine, attributed to the 
year 597, it was the capital of the Saxon Kingdom of Kent, under 
the new title of Cantrarabyrig, ‘* The Stronghold of the Men of 
Kent,” then governed by Ethelbert, the son of the Goth-descended 


Eormanric. The tide of conquest, as it flowed on, overwhelmed 


the Roman city of Durobrive, and on its ruins uprose the Saxon | 


town of J/rofceastre (Rochester), a name, according to, Bede, 
derived from the chief Hrof, who made the conquest or estab- 
lished the new settlement. 


consecrated the first Bishop of Rochester. Other settlements 


accompanied or followed these civic and ecclesiastical establish- ' 


ments. As the Teutonic races became permanently fixed on the 
soil of Kent the usual Marks dotted the face of the country, and 
broke the continuity of the forest district. The Aldingas pitched 
their dwellings on the site of the present Aldington; the 
Elingas, at Allington ; the Bearmingas, at Barming (their cousins 
or namesakes originating the present Birmingham, in the land of 
the Mercians; the Beltingas settled Belting ; the Bilsingas, 
Bilsington ; the Bonningas, Bonnington ; the Bossingas, Bossing- 
ham ; the Canningas, Kennington; the Cerringas, Charing; the 
Fearningas, Farningham ; and so on in many other instances, still 
to be traced in the present patronymical character of the names of 
the towns and villages of Kent. A careful and patient study of the 
early nomenclature of the towns and villages on the opposite coast of 
Europe would probably establish a cousinhood or community of 
A 


In 604 Augustine is said to have | 


traditions between the Teutonic settlers on both sides of ay 
Channel, and make an interesting coutribution to our materials fo 
the history of the Saxon invasion of Britain. But we must "ts 
the antiquaries to act as our pioneers in this respect, and content 
ourselves with passing a judgment on the results of labours 
accomplished by them. 
The history of Saxon Kent loses its special importance with 
_ reference to the rest of England as we advance in the centuries, At 
first the Principality predominated among the Teutonic settlers of 
| the island, its earlier consolidation and the larger elements of a prior 
civilization remaining within its limits probably more than outweigh. 
ing its small territorial extent. ‘The Christian Church, too, oe 
| have for some time gratefully upheld the supremacy of its first dis. 
| ciple. But as other Saxon kingdoms became extended in their limits 
| at the expense of the struggling Romanized Kelts, the pre-eminence of 
Kent began to be shaken, and at last, in the early part of the ninth 
century, the genius of Egbert of the West Saxons struck a death. 
| blow to the independence of the little kingdom, though its separate 
| government, under kings or quasi-kings of the West-Saxon Royal 
Family, continued for a considerable time afterwards. But though 
it became a dependency of Wessex, Kent was never subjugated in 
such a manner as to destroy its distinctive institutions, or to sub. 
stitute for these the less popular social organization of the West 
Saxons. It was still in itself free, democratic Kent, though forming 
a constituent element in the Anglo-Saxon Confederate Monarehy, 

‘The sites of the principal Anglo-Saxon cemeteries in Kent 
hitherto discovered are the hill of Osengall, near Ramsgate, and 
Gilton, in the parish of Ash. Numerous barrows, however, in various 
parts of the county have been opened with successful results ; and 
it is probable that many valuable hoards still remain to reward the 
zeal of the archeologist. It is important to observe that we do 
not discover these rich remains in and about the ancient towns, 
Canterbury, the capital of Kent, reveals Roman remains only; 
but_a few miles from it are evidences of regal splendour in the 
graves of Kingston. Gilton, now a small village, must have been 
the residence of persons of high position and of influence; and 
with Sarre, Minster, and numerous other places, now of little 
account.” Swanscombe and Lyminge Churches are the best re- 
maining specimens of Saxon ecclesiastical architecture, and the 
latter church ‘‘ is especially interesting, as having been constructed 
from a Roman basilica.” 

Kent had scarcely bowed to the sapremacy of Wessex when the 
storm of Scandinavian invasion burst upon her shores. The 
Northmen are first recorded as landing in this county in 832, 
when they occupied the Isle of Sheppey, which they plundered, 
together with the neighbouring country, and then embarked again 
in theirships. From this time down to the Norman Conquest Scan- 
dinavian invasions continued under various names with but brief in- 
tervals, and Kent was among the heaviest sufferers. As early as 838 
the invaders extended their ravages to Canterbury, Rochester, and 
even London. In 851 they wintered in the Isle of Thanet, but 
they were defeated with the loss of nine of their ships at Sand- 
wich. Again the next spring they are said to have entered the 
‘‘ mouth of the Thames,”— more probably the estuary which divided 
Thanet from the mainland,—witha large fleet, and landing in Kent, 
to have taken and pillaged Londenburg and Canterbury. The 
next year they again invaded ‘Thanet, but were attacked by Earl 
| Alcher or Ealhere with the Kentish men, and Earl Huda with 
| those of Surrey, and an obstinate battle ensued, in which the two 
Saxon Earls were slain. In 865 the Northmen repeated their 
landing in Thanet, and took a Jarge sum from the inhabitants 
to depart quietly, but after receiving it broke into the mainland 
|of Kent and ravaged it cruelly. From this time the tide of iv- 
| vasion swelled, and the occupation became more continuous, till 


already 





Kent was overwhelmed in the general catastrophe of the Anglo- 
Saxon Kingdoms. From this condition Alfred, and still more a 
great pestilence, at length rescued it. After the civil contest 
| between Edward the Elder and his cousin JEthelward, which 
followed the death of Alfred, and in which the Kentishmen became 
involved on Edward's side, the county was gradually tranquil- 
lized under the firm rule of Edward, Athelstane, and Edgar; but 
in Ethelred II.’s time the Scandinavian storm was again renewed. 
In 993 Sweyn of Denmark and Olans, King of Norway, plundered 
Sandwich, and the next year ravaged the coast of Kent. In 998 
Sweyn sailed up the Medway, and being resisted by the inhabitants 
of Rochester in an attempt to land there vented his savage fury upon 
them. In 1006 Sweyn again established himself at Sandwich, and 
plundered the neighbouring country. King Ethelred at last col- 
lected a large fleet at Sandwich, and compelled the Danes to retire 
for atime. In 1009 the inhabitants of Canterbury had to buy of 
the Northmen from before their walls by a large sum of money. 
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The citizens were less fortunate not long afterwards, when being 
again besieged, the place was betrayed to the “ Danes,” and the 
city was plundered and reduced to ashes and the inhabitants 
decimated. The flight of Ethelred from the kingdom left Kent 
at the mercy of Sweyn. In 1015 Canute came to Sandwich, and 
thence sailed round Kent to the west of the kingdom of which he 
was about to undertake the conquest. Canute afterwards made 
Kent the basis of his operations against Edmund Ironside 
in London, and was defeated by the latter at Otford and 
pursued as far as Aylesford. Llardicanute landed at Sandwich 
on his arrival in England to claim the Crown. In 1046 (during 
Edward the Confessor’s reign) the town was once more visited by 
Danish pirates, who plundered and slaughtered the inhabitants of 
that neighbourhood. Canute had constituted Godwin Earl of 
Kent, and except during the brief interval of the ascendancy of 
Edward the Confessor's Norman favourites (Earl Eustace of 
Boulogne and the rest), the great Saxon Earl held that earldom 
during all this latter King’s reign also. In Domesday Book fourteen 
lordships in Kent are mentioned as having belonged to him. He 
was succeeded in the Earldom of Kent by his son Harold, who held 
it down to the time of his election as King of England. 


“THE REAL PRESENCE.” 
[To tue Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
$ir,—I am much obliged by your insertion of my letter in this 
day’s impression, and I should have been more thankful for your 
reply if it had been longer. However, I am content to wait, for 
Iam satisfied that before long the Spectator will feel itself con- 
strained to go incisively into this matter. 

You have, I doubt not, most accurately interpreted Mr. Moule, 
and if so, it is quite certain that he has completely misinterpreted 
Hooker. One thing is obvious anyhow, that this fast and loose 
sort of talk, neutralizing solemn affirmatives by ‘direct negatives,” 
will not do much longer, e.y., Bishop Browne’s “real, but 
spiritual,” is almost disingenuous in so learned a man, and it is 
absolutely meaningless when tested by ‘‘ given, taken, and eaten.” 
The time is fast coming, I think and hope, when we shall be able 
to compel High Evangelicals to say ‘“ which,” and I confess that 
I, for one, shall anxiously watch to see what amount of help our 
unblinking Spectator will contribute towards the development. 
I understand you to use ‘‘symbolism” in the same sense as the 
learned Moehler does, é.e., as signifying ‘‘ confessions or articles 
of faith,” not external rites.—I am, Sir, &c., 

June 1, 1867. A Constant READER, CHURCHMAN,. 


[Certainly.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





LORD ROMILLY. 

[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—In last week's impression of the Solicitor’s Journal are con- 
tained some remarks upon our former letter to you. Now, as it is 
exceedingly probable that you do not enjoy the advantage of 
seeing this journal, we think it right to call your attention to its 
comments, and to ask you to let us say a few words in explanation 
and reply. 

The Solicitor’s Journal does not, as it appears to us, touch upon 
the broad question of the justice of a judge adopting such a course 
as his Lordship has seen fit to do, but it confines its attention to 
animadverting upon ovr conduct in the matter, and especially 
hints pretty plainly that the letter would never have been written 
but for a soreness on our part at having been worsted in the fight. 
Now, the fact is, that the letter was actually written so far as the 
material points are concerned (at the suggestion of a learned 
counsel), on the very first day of the hearing, the 25th of March, 
the judgment of the House not being delivered till the 14th 
May, and was purposely kept back until the appeal was finally 
disposed of. 

We may add that every solicitor to whom we have spoken upon 
the subject entertains the same views as ourselves, while the 
members of the Bar appear to feel even more strongly the anomaly 
of the course that has been adopted by his Lordship than the 
members of the lower branch of the profession themselves. 

The suggestion of the Solicitor’s Journal that ‘‘ whatever in- 
fluence Lord Romilly may have had may be assumed to have had 
reason to back it,” appears to us, we confess, quite beside the 
question. We do not for a moment maintain that Lord Romilly 
is unfitted to be a member of the ultimate Court of Appeal ;—in 
fact, looking at the members wlio usually constitute such Court, it 
would be childish to attempt to argue that he is not at least as 
fit to sit as the majority of his legal brethren of the Upper House ; 


but the simple question is whether it is fair and proper, looking at 
the interest of the public at large, that a judge should occupy 
simultaneously the position of an inferior and a superior 
judge, and should, in fact, sit upon, if not his own decisions, 
at all events the decisions of the Judges of the Courts below, 
who stand upon a perfect equality with himself. And this 
point, we submit, is entirely untouched by the Solicitor’s 
Journal. Should Lord Romilly at any time see fit to give up his 
post of Master of the Rolls, not a word more could be said, but 
the object of our letter to you was to point out (in, as we fear, a 
very ‘‘ hazy ” manner, seeing that the Solicitor’s Journal entirely 
failed to comprehend the real tendency of our remarks) the evils 
which we conceive must arise from his Lordship endeavouring to 
oceupy two totally incompatible positions at one and the same 
time.—We are, Sir, &c., A Firm or Sonicrrors. 


r 

BOOKS. 

—@——. 

THE OXFORD REFORMERS OF 1498.* 

Ix the lately published volume of Mr. Froude’s Essays is one 
bearing the title ‘‘ England's Forgotten Worthies,” which is in fact 
a series of encomia on some of the least remembered of our 
champions during the long life-and-death struggle with Spain 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 

We have been continually reminded of the title of that essay 
while reading this monograph of Mr. Seebohm’s (reprinted in 
part from the Fortnightly, and in part from the North British 
Review). Not indeed that either Erasmus or More has ever been 
in danger of fading from the memories of men; but John Colet, 
the real hero of this biography,—how much does the average 
Englishman know of him? Are there even many educated men 
who would be able to say much moreabout him than this,—that he 
was Dean of St. Paul’s in the reign of Henry VII., was a Liberal 
Catholic, and had some connection with the foundation of St. 
Paul’s School? Yet, as we are not likely soon to forget, after 
studying the careful and living portraiture of him contained in 
these pages, he had in fact fought a long and stiff battle for the 
truth’s sake with the schoolmen, years before ‘Tetzel or Luther 
had been heard of; and if either Erasmus or Sir Thomas More 
had ever any tendency towards a free investigation of the things 
then held as de fide, it was from John Colet that both alike 
received it. 

Mr. Seebohm wisely begins his sketch with the year 1496, 
the commencement of Colet’s career as a public teacher. His 
earlier history must have contained some passages of great, though 
pathetic interest, for while he was still a young man all his 
brothers and sisters, twenty-one in number, had all gone down 
before him into the tomb. We imagine that the position is unique 
in the history of our race,—so young a man the sole survivor of so 
large a tribe, and had we not the perfectly grave matter-of-fact 
statement of Erasmus given as the authority, we should have sus- 
pected some mistake, but as it is, there appears no room for 
doubt. ‘This young man, then, son of Sir Henry Colet (a wealthy 
merchant and Ex-Lord Mayor of London), returning from his 
travels in Italy, where he had probably come, more or less, under 
the influence of Savonarola, startled the University of Oxford 
from its propriety by the announcement that he was about to lec- 
ture publicly and gratuitously in exposition of St. Paul’s Epistles. 

“ This was an event of no small significance and novelty in the closing 
years of that last of the Middle Ages; not only because the Scriptures 
for some generations had rarely been expounded at all at the Universi- 
ties, but still more so because the would-be lecturer had not as yet 
entered deacon’s orders, nor had obtained, or even tried to obtain, a 
doctor's degree. If the exposition of the Scriptures was to be admitted 
at Oxford, at least it might be asked, ought not so dangerous a duty to 
be restricted to those duly authorized to discharge it? Was every 
stripling who might travel as far as Italy and return infected with the 
‘ new learning’ to be allowed to sct up himself as a theological teacher, 
without graduating in divinity, and without waiting for deconcy’s sake 
for the bishop’s ordination.” . . . . “The very boldness of the lecturer 
and the novelty of the subject were enough to draw an audience at once. 
Doctors and abbots, men of all ranks and titles, flocked with the 
students into the lecture-hall, led by curiosity doubtless at first, or it 
may be, like the Pharisees of old, bent upon finding somewhat whereof 
they might accuse the man whom they wished to silence. But since 
they came again and again as the Michaelmas term went by, bringing 
their notebooks with them, it soon became clear that they continued to 
come with some better purpose.” 

And in fact, for the next three years Colet’s “ Lectures on the 
New Testament” were a great power in the University of Oxford. 
They were characterized by wonderful earnestness ; as his more 
famous disciple (Erasmus) said to him, ‘‘ You say what you mean, 





* The Oxford Keformers of 1498; being a History of the Fellow-Work of John 
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and mean what you say ; your words have birth in your heart, not 
on your lips; they follow your thoughts, instead of your thoughts 
being shaped by them ; you have the happy art of expressing with 
ease what others can hardly express with the greatest labour.” 
They were further marked by a freshness and originality of thought, 
a determination to get at the real, unforced meaning of the passage 
upon which he was lecturing, a reverent freedom of inquiry, a 
perfect fearlessness as to the intellectual results of that inquiry, 
springing from an intense conviction of his own personal interest 
in the glad tidings—all of which presented the strongest possible 
contrast to the dry, husky, traditional text-chopping of the school- 
men his competitors. As portrayed in this volume he seems to 
have been a very Carlyle in his staunch fidelity to fact, a Maurice 
or a Simeon in his power of influencing younger minds, a 
Stanley in his determination to conquer for himself the natural, 
untwisted meaning of the sacred writings, and to shun conventional 
insipidities. 

It is interesting to trace such a man’s reflections on many of 
the points which have caused difficulty to Christian thinkers of 
our day, the Theory of Verbal Inspiration, the Mosaic account 
of the Creation, the Union of the Two Natures in Christ, &c., 
and to see how on some of these he has taken up naturally and 
with no sign of reluctance the very same positions which our con- 
temporaries have only consented to occupy after long and bitter 
struggles with victorious Science. The chief interest of Colet’s 
residence at Oxford centres round his intercourse with Erasmus 
and More, to cach of whom he seems to have supplied an influence, 
both intellectual and religious, which changed the whole current 
of their lives. Erasmus, then thirty years of age, came to Oxford 
in 1497, ‘‘ bent upon adding a knowledge of Greek to his Latin 
lore. ‘To belong to that little knot of men north of the Alps who 
already knew Greek,—whose number yet might be counted on his 
fingers, —this had now become his immediate object of ambition. 
What he meant to do with his tools when he had got them probably 
was a question to be decided by circumstances, rather than by 
any very definite plan of his own. ‘To gain his living by taking 
pupils and to live the life of a scholar at some Continental uni- 
versity, was probably the future floating indistinctly before him.” 
It was in this amorphous state of his plans for his future life 
that he met with Colet, and meeting him, loved him. Step by 
step, in a series of conversations, which are here carefully re- 
corded, the English thinker led the Dutch scholar through the 
paths of inquiry which he himself had trodden, imbued him with 
his own undying antagonism to the method of the schoolmen, 
changed his views as to the quality of the inspiration of Scripture 
and the true method of its interpretation ; and at length, in 1499, 
when it became necessary for the two friends to part, put fairly 
before him the question, ‘* Will you give up a life of mere literary 
ambition, and live henceforth as one bound to Christ’s free ser- 
vice, and for truth alone?” How Erasmus consented in heart, but 
was restrained by actual poverty from immediately complying 
in deed, yet how his life gradually worked round to this end 
between 1499 and 1519, especially what fruit he bore to 
Colet’s husbandry in his Ratio Verae Theologiac, Novum In- 
strumentum, and Institutio Principis Christiani are all traced in 
these pages, which contain some graphic pictures of the great 
scholar journeying along the robber-infested roads to Basle, 
labouring there in the printing office of Froben, or, at Louvain, in 
that of Thierry Martius, labouring till his health gives way, 
attacked by a complaint erroneously supposed to be the Plague, 
and for a time seeming like to die, as the monks, his enemies, 
exultingly proclaim (their Latin and their Christianity both about 
on a par, “ sine lux, sine crux, sine Deus”). , 

The details of Sir Thomas More's life are so well known that the 
slightest reference to them here will suffice. It will be enough to 
say that we are first introduced to him at the University of 
Oxford, where his father, jealous of any other pursuits which 
might lure him away from the study of the law, kept him on such 
short allowance that he was scarcely able to replace a worn-out 
pair of shoes by new ones. Here, though ‘* young Master More ” 
was but seventeen years of age and Colet thirty, a strong friend- 
ship sprang up between them, a friendship which lasted through 
life, and the influence of which is traced in the sturdy independ- 
ence of More’s early political life, the high tone, religious and 
ethical, of his Utopia, and his manner of governing that happy 
Christian household with which Erasmus and Roper have made us 
familiar. 

It is well to have introduced these pictures of domestic Chris- 
tianity, as Colet’s own life, with all his liberality of thought, was 
necessarily and essentially that of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic. 
Appointed in 1499 Dean of St. Paul’s, in 1510 he founded St. Paul's 





School, which he endowed with nearly the whole of his pro} 

and which was for the remaining nine years of his life the chiet 
pleasurable interest of his thoughts. Lilly was the first head 
master, and the object of the school was expressed in these words, 
from the pen of Colet, which are so well known to every Londoner, 
being inscribed on the front of the building opposite to St. Paul's: 

—‘‘ Schola catechizationis puerorum in Christi Opt. Max. Fide ef 
bonis Literis. Anno Christi MDX.” He wished to teach his 
boys good simple Christianity and good sound classical Latip 
(‘‘ Literature, instead of Blotterature,” as he says), and in both re. 
spects he thought he could do better for the: than his antagonists, 
the schoolmen. We commend to any of our readers who have not 
already made acquaintance with it the ‘lytell proheme” to his 
Latin Grammar, which is quoted, p. 145, and which is redolent of 
quaint tenderness for the little bits of humanity who were to uge 
it. He holds before them the hope that ‘‘ they shall proceed and 
grow to perfect literature, and come at the last to be great clerks,” 
and begs them to “lift up your little white hands for me, which 
prayeth for you to God, to whom be all honour and imperial 
majesty and glory, Amen.” 

In his pulpit at St. Paul’s he was also a great power, almost ag 
great as Savonarola at San Marco. He preached with marvellous 
boldness and fidelity before Wolsey against pride and ambition, 
before Henry VIII. against thirst for military glory, before the 
assembled Convocation of Clergy against their unclean and cove. 
tous lives, which were daily driving men away from the Chureh. 
And for all this, and for the easily raised imputation of heresy 
which was fixed upon himself, he was sorely harried by the fussy 
and bigoted Fitzjames, Bishop of London, though protected from 
actual harm by the friendship of Archbishop Warham, and even- 
tually of King Henry VIII. himself. (Let it be noticed, in 
passing, that all such glimpses as we have here of this King’s 
character tend to confirm Mr. Froude’s favourable estimate of it, 
though it must be freely admitted that in a history which ends 
with 1519 the advocatus diaboli would not expect to find much 
material for an indictment against him.) But the ceaseless, 
wearying, worrying persecution of Fitzjames, acting on a frame 
which was probably predisposed to consumption, proved too much 
for Dean Colet, and on the 15th of September, 1519, at the age of 
fifty-two, this last of a family of twenty-two escaped beyond the 
reach of those that troubled him. ‘The venerable mother who 
had followed so many children to the grave seems to have sur- 
vived him some years. 

Of Mr. Seebohm’s execution of his self-imposed task we can 
speak in terms of high praise. Every page bears evidence of 
patient, steady, ‘‘ conscientious ” work, but the fire is not put out 
by the quantity of fuel heaped upon it. ‘There are many graphic 
pictures of mediaeval life and manners, and best of all, in our 
opinion, are the rapid, flowing sketches of European polities, often 
admirably illustrating, and illustrated by, a passage in a ser- 
mon by Colet or an epistle of Erasmus. Yet there are two 
points on which we must at present beg to differ from the 
author, and we cannot say that either of them is unimportant, 
since one is the title of the book and the other its conclusion. 
As for the title, why should it set the men before us as ‘ Oxford 
Reformers?” ‘True, all three were together at Oxford for two 
years of this history, but for the remaining twenty Colet and More 
were in or near London, and Erasmus at Cambridge, in Italy, at 
Basle, at Louvain, everywhere rather than at Oxford. Nor does 
there seem to have been that distinct connection of the movement 
with the place, that impregnation, so to speak, of the air of 
Oxford with the thoughts of Colet, causing them to influence sue- 
cessive generations of stulents after his own departure, which 


| night have justified the name in philosophy, though not in law. 


However, the author makes it sufficiently clear what his object 
is, namely, to write the history of a hitherto unnamed band of 
Reformers, equally distinct from the popular, perhaps fanatical 
Lollards, who carried forward the tradition of Wycliffe, and the 
later and successful politician-divines who, under the protection or 
half-protection of Henry and Northumberland, imported the heresy 
of Luther for English use. 

The conclusion, to which we have alluded above, is well stated 
in a passage too long to be extracted (p. 399-404), but amounts in 
brief to this,—that it had been well for English freedom of thought 
at the present day if Colet and Erasmus rather than Luther and 
Melancthon had been the successful agents in the Reformation; 
for, it is argued, these latter, on account of the dogmatic cha- 
racter of their dissent from Rome, and the spell which St. Augus- 
tine’s teaching in the matter of grace had thrown over them, 
bound the intellect of Europe with chains (theories of verbal in- 
spiration, election and reprobation, original sin and the like), 
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almost as heavy as those from which they had liberated its practice. 
The discussion is too wide for us to enter upon here; it is, 
moreover, one of those in which quot homines, tot sententix ; but 
the present reviewer may perhaps allowably hint his individual 
opinion that that gigantic work of freeing Europe from the dead- 
weight of medizval superstition never could have been accom- 

ished but by men reading the Scriptures with much of the spirit 
of St. Augustine. It is possible to put the Calvinistic doctrine 
far from one as an abominable thing, which would make eternal 
happiness or misery the consequence of a foregone conclusion in 
the divine mind which the creature has no power to influence, and 
yet to admit the fact that religiously, as well as intellectually and 
socially, we have not all of us an equal start in life, and that 
when a great work has to be done in the world God does select 
His instruments for the doing of it. ‘The conviction that they 
were thus singled out by the Almighty One, and set over against 
their great but not impossible work, rested strongly on the soul of 
Abraham, of Paul, of Augustine, of Luther,—why should we not 
go further, and say of Cromwell and of Lincoln? It enabled them 
to feel themselves ‘‘fellow-workers with God,” and in that faith 
they triumphed. With all his fine and admirable qualities, 
Erasmus never seems to have risen to the height of this great 
conviction, and for that reason we do not believe he would ever 
have triumphed in the battle with the secular bigotry of Rome. 
However, whether agreeing with this one conclusion or not, we 
thank Mr. Seebohm for his book, as enabling us to form a friend- 
ship with an Englishman of noble nature, whose name should not 
be a mere nominis umbra to his countrymen. 





CATHAY, AND THE WAY THITHER.* 

Jarric, the Jesuit historian, has stated his belief that “if Plato 
were to rise from Hades he would declare that his imagined 
Republic was realized in China.” However wide of the mark we 
may think this assertion of the learned monk, we must admit that 
that seat of, perhaps, the oldest civilization in the world was well 
calculated to excite the admiration and astonishment of the 
Western nations in the Middle Ages. How deeply the curiosity of 
Europe was moved with regard to the mysterious Empire of the 
East, the numerous travellers who took advantage of the facility 
of access enjoyed under the Mongol dynasty in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries sufficiently testify. Of those travellers of 
this period whose records have come down to us, the two volumes 
before us, which exhibit an amount of scholarship and industry 
rarely met with, introduce us to several who, as compared with 
Marco Polo, may be styled stars of the second magnitude. 
Colonel Yule had at first intended to limit his labours to translat- 
ing and editing Friar Odoric alone, but none who take an 
interest in the subject will regret his subsequent resolution to 
enlarge his work to its present dimensions. In addition to the 
above traveller Colonel Yule has given us eight letters and reports 
of Missionary Friars; an extract from Rashiduddin, the Persian 
historian ; Pegolotti’s ** Merchants’ Guide to Cathay ;” John de 
Mariguolli’s ‘* Reminiscences ;” the travels of Ibn Batuta, and 
the journey of Benedict Goés. With the exception of the last 
mentioned, all these travellers were in China between 1290 and 
1350. To each of their accounts Colonel Yule has prefixed 
a valuable critical and historical introduction, while he has 
accompanied his translation of the text with full explanatory 
notes. ‘The author has prefixed to the whole work a very learned 
and interesting ‘Preliminary Essay,” in which he sketches the 
relations of China with the rest of the world from the dawn of 
history down to the journey of Gots, at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. Further, in his ‘‘ Supplementary Notes” 
the author has collectel a large mass of incidental notices of 
China from various writers, classical, medieval, and Oriental. 
Geographers will welcome the beautiful maps accompanying the 
work, in which the author has taken pains to identify many of the 
desperately obscure places mentioned by our travellers in Central 
Asia, India, China, and the adjacent islands. In not a few cases 
Colonel Yule has corrected geographical inaccuracies in the works 
of Lassen, Ritter, and others. 

The name Cathay, or Khitai, is that by which China is still 
known to the nations who are only acquainted with it “from 
an inland point of view;” as, for instance, by the Russians, 
Persians, and races of Turkistan. ‘The name is not Chinese at 
all, but is derived from a Mantchu tribe who conquered China 
in the tenth century. The author shows that to the Greeks 


and Romans the Chinese were known from the landward as 
hier 

* Cathay, and the Way Thither; being a Collection of Medieval Notice: of China. 
Translated and Edited by Colouel Heury Yuie, C.B., late of the Royal Engineers 
(Bengal). 2 vols, London: Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 1366, 





the Seres; from the seaward, at a rather later period, as the 
Sine. In the Middle Ages also, he contends that the Celestial 
Empire, as known from the overland route, was called Cathay, 
while those who became acquainted with it by the sea route 
spoke of it as China. ‘The identity of the two names, how- 
ever, he holds, was not finally established till the journey of 
Goes. In this view of the subject, which in the main is no doubt 
correct, we think, nevertheless, that the editor has overlooked the 
fact that Friar Odoric, [bn Batuta, and many others spoken of in 
these volumes, reached Cathay from the West by ‘the southern 
sea route, coasting the great peninsulas and islands of Asia.” 
Indeed, John of Monte Corvino, who himself went by sea round 
India, distinctly mentions both routes. 

“* As for the road hither’ (he is writing from Cambalee, i.e., Pekin) 
I may tell you that the way through the land of the Goths, subject to 
the Emperor of the Northern Tartars, is the shortest and safest .... . 
The other route, again, is very long and very dangerous, involving two 
sea voyages, the first of which (from Hormuz to Malabar) is about as 
long as that from Acre to the province of Provence, whilst the second 
(from Malabar, or St. Thomas's, Madras) is as long as from Acre to: 
England.” (See the first lotter of the Missidnary Friars, pp. 200-201.) 
The above passage is further interesting from the comparison it 
draws between the relative safety of the two routes. Of the 
superior security of the land journey through the heart of Asia to 
Pekin in the latter half of the thirteenth and first half of the- 
fourteenth centuries, we have abundant proof from other quarters. 
Thus Pegolotti, who between 1330 and 1340 wrote a sort of 
guide or handbook for Western merchants trading with Cathay, 
thus instructs his readers :— 

“The road you travel from Tana (i.e, Azof) to Cathay is perfectly 
safe by day and by night, according to what the merchants say who 
have used it.” (p. 292.) 

Pegolotti’s treatise is in fact one prolonged proof of this state- 
ment, for it consists of a detailed account of all the successive 
stages and halting-places between the Black Sea and China; it 
gives the particulars as to the principal towns and tribes whic 
the merchant has to pass through, the articles dealt in at the 
several places, their prices, the dues levied on them from travellers, 
the cost of the journey, &c. It appears that at the period im 
question it cost a merchant from 140/. to 1901. to get from 
‘* Venice to Pekin,” from which it seems he not uncommonly 
returned with silk or other goods to the value of about 12,0007. 
Pegolotti gives intending adventurers the following shrewd bit of 
advice, to be observed on all suitable occasions on the way :— 

“ And don’t forget that if you treat the custom-house officers with 
respect, and make them something of a present in goods or money, as 
well as their clerks and dragomen, they will behave with great eivility, 
and always be ready to appraise your wares below their real value.” 
(p. 307.) 

The ignorance of China which for ages prevailed among the 
civilized peoples of the West, arose partly from the exclusive 
spirit of the Chinese themselves, partly from the remoteness of 
the country and the perils and dilliculties of the journey. The 
Celestial Empire was, if anything, rather less known than the 
celestial bodies. Yet there were repeated attempts made on 
both sides from the earliest periods of history to open the 
way to more intimate relations. In the reign of the first his- 
torical Emperor, Hoangti (B.C. 2698), the Chinese historians. 
record the arrival of an embassy from the Western kingdoms 
near the Kuenlung Mountains. In 2353 B.C. came envoys who 
presented the Emperor with “a divine tortoise, a thousand 
years old,” having on its back inscriptions resembling tadpoles, 
and, therefore, probably from Assyria. A new embassy cam 
from the same people in 1110 B.C. Colonel Yule gives us 9m 
interesting account derived from the Chinese records of fhe 
knowledge which the Chinese had of the Roman Empire. More 
than once the Emperors of China contemplated the conquyest of 
Europe, and the terror which was spread by the armies of the 
Khan, when they annexed Russia, defeated the combined forces 
of Poland, Moravia, and Silesia, at Wahlstadt, near Lignitz. 
(April 12, 1241), and ravaged Hungary, is matter of history. 
The great Khan, Okkodai, son and successor of the celebrated 
Chingiz Khan, happened to die at the critical moment. The 
Tartar hordes were suddenly recalled, and Europe heard no more 
of them. 

That the West had, and indeed still has, many useful les- 
sons to learn from the Chinese is sufficiently evident from these- 
volumes. ‘That remarkable people burnt coal long before 
the Christian era. Block printing dates with it from 581 
A.D.; printing from stone from 904 A.D.; while Pi-Shing, a 
smith by trade, in the middle of the following century, first 
invented moveable type, which were made of terra cotta. The 








Chinese sailed in ships with water-tight compartments, guided 
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by help of the mariner’s compass, ages before they were thought 
of inthe West. From them we have derived our porcelain and 
tea ; the latter of which Ramusio, in 1550, is the first European 
author to mention, though only as a medicine good for the gout 
and efidless other ailments. Ibn Batuta mentions the application 
in his day of portraits for the identification of criminals and sus- 
pected persons. Marco Polo was long deemed to be telling a fable 
when he mentioned the use of a paper currency in China when he 
visited it. But of the truth of his statement there is independent 
corroboration from almost every traveller included in the present 
volumes. It is curious to consider what disasters Europe might 
have been saved had she been able to avail herself of the Chinese 
experiences. The Chinese used leather bank-notes as early as 119 
B.C. In thereign of Hientsung (806-821 A.D.) notes were issued 
on deposits from the public treasury, owing to the scarcity of 
copper. Subsequently the business fell into the hands of sixteen 
banking firms, who soon became bankrupt. This induced the 
Emperor to abolish private notes and establish a Government 
Bank, whose issues in 1032 were of the value of 1,256,340 ounces 
of silver. The following anticipates the history of the assignats 
and the experiences of several Continental nations, not to speak of 
America :— 

“Tn 1160 a new paper was issued, the amount of which rose in six 
years to 43,600,000 ounces. There were local notes besides, so that the 
Empire was flooded with paper, rapidly depreciating in value...... 
The Mongols did like their predecessors. Their first notes were issued 
in 1236, but on a small scale compared to the issues of Kublai and his 
successors. Kublai’s first issue was in 1260: this money, however, was 
worth only half its nominal value... ... In 1277 Kublai made a new 
issue of very small notes, and a complete new currency in 1288. One 
of these new notes was worth, as before, half its nominal value in silver, 
but was to be exchanged against five of equal nominal valuo of the old 
notes! In 1309 a new issue took place, each note exchanging against 


twenty-five of Kublai’s older notes (of 1277)! ..... Issues continued 
from time to time to the end of the Mongol dynasty, but according to 
Chinese authors, with credit constantly diminishing. ..... The Ming 


dynasty for a time carried on the system of their predecessors, and with 
like results, till in 1448 the chuo, or note of 1,000 cash, was worth but 
three !” 

We must refer those who would learn more on this subject to 
Colonel Yule’s valuable note (p. 289). Matwanlin, a learned 
‘Chinese historian—and, may we add, political economist, living in 
medizeval times—has pointed the moral of the currency question in 
‘terms worthy of any Western political economist of our own day :— 

“Paper,” he says, ‘‘ should never be money, and it should only be em- 
ployed as a representative sign of value existing in metals or in pro- 
duce which can be readily exchanged for paper, while the cost of its 
transport is thus avoided. At first this was the mode in which paper 
currency was actually used among merchants. The Government, bor- 
rowing the invention from private individuals, wished to make a real 
money of paper, and thus tho original contrivance was perverted.” 
(p. 290.) 

The Chinese had of course their little idiosyncrasies, even in 
the days of Ibn Batuta. Thus, when Mrs. Chang made an ad- 
‘dition to the family, Mr. Chang, like his spouse, was forcibly or 
-otherwise confined to his chamber, and waited upon there as an 
invalid until the good lady was convalescent. Another peculiarity 
better known than this was first noticed by Friar Odoric :— 

** And with the women,” he tells us, “ the great beauty is to have little 
feet; and for this reason mothers are accustomed, as soon as girls are 
born to them, to swathe their feet tightly, so that they can never grow 
in the least.” (p. 153. ) 

Tight-lacing, we may observe, in Europe, on the other hand, is 
principally found about the waist, the difference in the result in 


either case being that while the fair creatures in the East cannot 


walk, their sisters in the West cannot breathe. Under such 
circumstances, it is hardly surprising that the general current of 
male opinion with regard to the fairer half of humanity is much 
the same on the Pacific as on the Atlantic. We know, at any rate, 
that when King Haiton, of Armenia, visited Cathay in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, there was a rumour, apparently re- 
ceived with much incredulity by the Chinese gentlemen at the 
time, to the effect that somewhere beyond the borders of the Empire 
there lived a race of people whose women had the use of reason 
dike men! 





BARLOW ON SYMBOLISM.* 
Tues three essays appear to have been compiled from a com- 
mentary on some miscellaneous specimens of ancient and medizval 
art, the illustrations and some of the references having been 
omitted, and the headings abnormally commingled by an impas- 
sioned exercise of the theoretic faculty. Dr. Barlow has attempted 
to ascertain some principles of the natural history of Symbolism, 


| T . : ae 
| whole human race. To arrive at these he ignores rathep thay 
| explains all that is casual in the history of received symbo 

a product of particular times and circumstances. The first elemeny 
_of his science are ‘‘ two principles or agents in Nature, which & 
| not admit of any further analysis—life and light;” but we heel 
_ only follow him under the former of these two topics. He speaks ¢ 

the Cross in Christian Art, as if he were perfectly unaware of jg 
having once been an instrument of death and torture, ay 
occasionally mentioned in the Bible as an emblem of self-sacrifigg 
| To our author it is a direct emblem of eternal life; according ty 
| which view the familiar Latin imprecation, ‘‘ Abi in crucem,” 
{might be construed as a phrase full of ghostly comfort. ‘Ty 
figure would appear to have grown out of an inverted T, cog. 
| bining lines or elements by which the ancient Indians expresgy 
their reverence for the sexual system as the source of all life ip 
nature. <A boat with one mast in it is said to have been habitually 
depicted with the same intention. From such patterns the Egyp. 
tians formed a ‘“ crux ansata,” or cross with a handle to it, which 
meant eternal life ; but Dr. Barlow leaves us uncertain whethe 
the cross meant life and the handle eternity, or whether the hand 
was inessential, and the eternal life, as well as the perishable, con. 
sidered as a product of male and female agencies. ‘The simple crog 
and the T shape were easily interchanged, as appears from ancient 
alphabets like that of the Hebrews, who were acquainted with the 
significance of this figure. (They gave it the name of ‘Thau, from 
which Dr. Barlow has apparently found reason to derive that of 
Thor, and the equivalent for Deus among the ancient Druids) 
In a very similar strain he deduces the doctrine of the Trinity 
from a triad of attributes or agencies ascribed to God, nearly 
perhaps as Dante describes the power, the wisdom, and the love,— 


Prise hime la divina potestate, 

La somma sapienza, e il primo amore.” 
His studies have led him to exaggerate the inclination of men to 
struggle with difficult abstractions by means of emblems, and he 
has no historical eye for the fact that it was claimed by or for 
Jesus that He was God, while it was yet recorded that He addressed 
prayers to God like one person (not hypostasis) speaking to 
another person. Yet without such circumstances the lucubrations 
of Philo and the perverted allegories of the Book of Wisdom would 
probably have little influence on our modern belief. Itis in much 
the same style that Dr. Barlow accounts for the ‘‘ dogma of the 
Mother of God,” without ever pausing to consider what might bk 
the natural effects of Jesus’s having a recognized human mother. 
He runs on in the loose, headlong manner that pervades the whole 
volume, to say that the dogma was ‘‘of Egyptian origin ; it was 
brought in, with the worship of the Madonna, by Cyril and his 
monks of Alexandria in the fifth century. The earliest repre 
sentations of the Madonna and Child have quite a Greco-Egyptian 
character; and there can be little doubt that Isis nursing Hora 
was the origin of them all. The Chinese also recoguize this old 
pagan notion in Tien-Iow, the Queen of Heaven nursing her infant 
son, who is usually represented as holding a lotus-bud as the 
symbol of the new birth. There is a very interesting porcelain 
model of such a group in the Ethnological Museum at Copen 
hagen.” 

We need not be much surprised at this representation of the 
‘Tien-How, if we consider that our old acquaintances Jove and his 
mother Rhea are fabled to have once occupied the positions 
of babe and mother to one another. But it is more difficult to 
imagiue how Jews, or the descendants and pupils of Jews, were 
first led, with or without reason, to connect their belief ia 
Jehovah with such pictures, or with the dogmas that were thereby 
inculeated. 

It is only in the second of Dr. Barlow's three essays, that “ On 
ithe Art History of the Tree of Life,” that we find a substantial and 
| plausible speculation on a more limited subject than he has taken 
| up in his “Symbolism in Reference to Art;” and this is his account 
| of ‘Sacred Trees,” which comprises the Yggdrasil equally with the 
Maypole. Even here his argument leans on perilous assumptions, 
as that Moses wrote the Book of Genesis in the first place, which 
modern criticism has been led to question by the catalogue of the 
Dukes of Edom, the names of Dan and Bethel, &c. Yet he is 
supported by good authorities in saying that the Egyptians were 
familiar with the apologue of a tree of life, and had begun to be 
so before the date of the Exodus. The tree was originally a palm, 
afterwards a sycamore ; but the former kind seems to have beet 
referred to in the twelve-fruited tree of the Apocalypse, and im 
the corrupted Greek tradition of the phoenix, for that bird was 








as founded on doctrinal and artistic tendencies implanted in the | a name-fellow of the palm. Modern curiosity has been mote 


. Essays on Symbolism By H. C. Barlow, M D., F.G.8. Author of “ Crittenl, ' solicitous to identify the Tree of Knowledge than its neighbour; 
Historical, and Philosophical Contributions tu the Study of the Divina Commedia,” 7 4 - ‘ " : 
“Loudon: Williams aud Sor S66 4 “| but of this the hieroglyphics tell nothing. From these premissés 
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the doctor obtains the following “explanation of a painting in 
the Church of St. John Lateran, at Rome, in which is represented 
wa sacred mound, from the sides of which flow four streams, the 
rivers of Paradise, or the four Gospel streams of living water. 
Within this mound, as seen in section, is an enclosure, with an 
entrance toit, guarded by an angel holding a drawn sword behind 
him, and in the centre of the enclosure is a palm tree, and on it 
is perched a phoenix, with a glory of rays. At one side of the 
tree stands a venerable old man, on the other side a younger one; 
each has a glory; these figures are intended for the Father and 
the Son, and the palm tree between them is the Tree of Life in the 
midst of the garden. On the top of the mound, and planted in 
the fountain of water from whence the four streams gush forth, is 
a lofty, articulated, and gemmed cross, bathed in beams of light, 
from the radiant body of a dove, the Holy Ghost hovering over it. 
What the Tree of Life was to the first covenanted man in the 
primitive Paradise, the cross planted on the hill of Paradise 
js thus shown to have been to the second, with this difference, 
that the Tree after the Fall was no longer accessible to man in his 
state of condemnation, and is represented fenced about and guarded 
from the world as a sacred mystery ; but the Cross is free to all, 
placed upon a hill, and resplendent with light.” 

We accept these observations as the views of an accomplished 
cicerone ; but we cannot admit the theory Dr. Barlow has laboured 
to establish of an original connection between the cross and the 

tree as emblems. The doctrines of immortality and of 
redemption by vicarious punishment may or may not be indicated 
to man in all conditions, by the tendencies of his moral and intel- 
lectual nature; but each doctrine has its own history, and has 
been expressed by its own types, whether suggested by natural 
analogy or facts connected with their manifestation. But Dr. 
Barlow’s imagination makes doctrine glide into doctrine and 
symbol into symbol, with a rapidity that ordinary readers will find 
somewhat bewildering. 


HISTORY OF NAPOLEON L* 
M. Nicotas Barry, “ historiographer,” gives three reasons why 
the life of Napoleon I. ought to be written at the present time, 
and no other; and one why /e should write it, and no other. In 
the first instance, he says that ‘‘ before the present epoch it was 
too soon to write the history of Napoleon I., because it is incon- 
testable that, notwithstanding the talent aad the sincere efforts of 
impartiality shown by the authors who have sat down to compose 
biographies of the Emperor, they have not been able to free them- 


‘selves from the influence of political passions which time alone 


” 


could extinguish ;” while a second ground of incapacity, not less 
important, was that former writers “could not verify their facts 
and draw new ones from many notable unpublished documents 
that have recently appeared, such as the correspondence of 
Napoleon [., published by order of Napoleon III., the memoirs of 
King Joseph, King Jerome, Prince Eugéne, and other publica- 
tions, which have come to reveal unknown incidents, thrown a new 
light upon many momentous circumstances, and cleared up numer- 
ous dark and ill explained historical points.” ‘Then, thirdly, 
“after the present epoch, it will be too late to compose and give to 
the public this work, as the memorable facts it contains are so 
extraordinary and prodigious, that to report them with a tone of 
onviction they must have taken place under the eye of the his- 
torian.” This at once points to the right claimed by M. Nicolas 
Batjin to pen the story of the great Emperor. ‘ Contemporary 
of Napoleon I.,” he exclaims, ‘ I am now by priority of age among 
the very small number of those who are authorized to say, ‘I have 
lived in the midst of the great events of the First Empire, I have 
been witness of the sympathies which the Emperor knew how to in- 
spire, and of the miraculous influence which he exercised wherever 
his presence became known. I have made haste to fivish this 
work, for in a few years hence it will only be a tradition.’ ” 

The haste of the ‘‘ historiographer ” is so visible throughout the 
two volumes which he has put together, as to have scarcely needed 
& prefatorial announcement. M. Batjin’s book, we are sorry to 
say, is a very dreary compilation, and the drearier as the stream 
of superlative panegyric that runs between the endless extracts 
of proclamations, letters, and speeches, clipped from ‘ original 
documents,” more plentiful than blackberries nowadays, seems 
to hang in mid-air, with no visible connection between the rest of 
the letter-press, the chapter after chapter of inverted comma 
matter which make up the body of the work. ‘The mixture of 
very hot eulogy and extremely cold documentary stuff becomes 





a Histoire del Empereur Nepoleon ler, surnommé le Grand. Par Nicolas Batjiv, 
istoriographe. 2 vuls, Londou: Dulau and Co. 





| ssasosty more digestible through the knowledge that the whole is 
the produce of ‘ sudden inspiration,” with no salary, stipend, or 
other cash instigation in the background. ‘‘ To compose these 
| two volumes,” says M. Batjin, with much solemnity, ‘I have 
received no mission whatever, either official or offieious. Volun- 
| teer Historiographer, by a sudden inspiration I have imposed upon 
| myself freely the task of tracing the life of the Warrior- Legislator, 
who created and commanded the Grand Army, who ruled the 
Grand Nation, who discussed and promulgated the organic laws 
of France, and who had voted the imperishable Cole that bears 
his name.” To which he adds, ‘“‘ Perusing this work, the reader 
will very quickly perceive that it is French blood that runs in my 
veins, and that it is the history of a Prince who has been my 
Sovereign which [undertook to write,” which are facts, indeed, 
that few would be disposed to doubt who glance at the two 
volumes. Sceptics may be cured at once by going over a page at 
the commencement of the work, not taken from the ‘ official 
documents.” M. Nicolas Batjin, after comparing the birth of 
the Emperor to that of Moses, quoting Exodus, chapter i., verses 
16-19, with the remark, “ the mother of Napoleon has, therefore, 
this resemblance with the mother of Moses, not to have required 
the assistance of a midwife,” goes on to tell a wonderful story. 
“ The night which followed the accouchement,” the historiographer 
relates, ‘‘ the night of the 15th to the 16th of August, 1769, one 
of these miracles that marked the birth of many extraordinary 
men, announced in a dream that of Napoleen the Great to 
Frederick the Great. Frederick was at Breslau, and, behold, on 
the morning of the 16th of August, 1769, on opening his eyes, he 
spoke thus to one of his aides-de-camp. ‘ Do you know,’ says he, 
‘how to explain a dream which occupies my mind? I saw the star 
of my kingdom and of my genius shine in the sky, luminous and 
superb. 1 was admiring its brightness and its height, when there 
appeared above mine another star, which eclipsed it through 
sinking upon it; then there was a struggle, and I saw how for a 
moment their rays got mixed together, till my star, darkened 
and wrapped up in the orbit of the other, sank to the earth, 
as if oppressed under a force which appeared to extinguish 
and annihilate it. The contest was long and obstinate, till 
in the end my star disengaged itself, though with much 
trouble, and went to reoccupy its place in the firmament, while 
the other vanished.” ‘The explanation of the dream by the Prus- 
sian aide-de-camp is not given by M. Nicolas Batjin, nor does 
he furnish his readers with the least indication of the source from 
whence he got his charming tale, but he appends some very start- 
ling reflections instead. ‘ Incredulity,” he exclaims, ‘‘ may deny 
the mysterious connection of this dream with the existence of 
Napoleon, but it cannot dispute the truth of the fact itself, nor 
the coincidence of the dates. ‘Thus, the creating soul of the king- 
dom of Prussia was advertised by a particular light of the appari- 
tion in the world, or of the birth, of the creating soul of the future 
French Empire. People may think what they like of this miracle : 
we will leave to others the liberty of interpretation; but it 
remains true that marvellous facts of this kind exist in great 
number in history. ‘There is the she-wolf of Romulus; the 
flame which played in the cradle around the head of Servius 
Tullius; the eagle whose flight predicted to Tarquinius his future 
greatness,” &c., ke. ‘The list cited by the “ historiographer,” we 
are disappointed to find, does not include the ‘Third Napoleon and 
Count Bismarck. ‘To a few moderns, it would be worth quite as 
much, if not more, to know something authentic about the 
tumbling of the respective lights of these two interesting person-- 
ages, as to get the result of the star-jangle of the First Napoleoh 
and old Fritz. PY 
It is somewhat curious that the reading of the two big volcimes 
of M. Batjin—an achievement of which any man condemned to 
book-reviewing may be reasonably proud—leaves behind iff a dis- 
tinct impression that the great Emperor was a charlatan, 73 well as 





| speeches, letters, and despatches themselves, whych shows itself 
| most conspicuously in the new way in which “yee been strung 


an extraordinarily skilful strategist. ‘The feeling is due in part 


| to the hyper-eulogistic running comments with which, the Volun- 
| teer Historiographer interlards his files of official docAuments ; but 


it arises more still from the terrible bombast of /the extracted 


| together. With a pronounced taste for the randiloquent, M. 


| Batjin has picked out all the magnificent things written and 


spoken by his hero, ‘‘ Commander of the Gyand Army, who ruled 
‘the Grand Nation,” and wading through fhis mass of tall talk, 

one gets to fecl at last as if sitting in soyie fifth-rate theatre, and 
| hearing Othello spouted by a country aftor. What Carlyle says 
| of the great Emperor, that he had ‘a portentous mixture of the 


‘quack withal,” is proved more distinctly, perhaps, by these two 
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volumes of panegyric and paste-and-scissors, than by any other book 
about him that was ever published. Turning over leaf after 
leaf, and chapter after chapter of M. Batjin’s compilation, one is 
painfully struck with the charlatanism of nearly all the utterances 
of Napoleon; their stiltedness and lying phraseology, and the 
entire absence in them of that simplicity and directness of purpose 
which forms one of the most characteristic marks of real genius. 
Scarcely in any of the speeches, proclamations, and bulletins here 


given is there a trace of greatness; it is mere acting, and nothing | 


but acting, and the histrionic talent itself is but second-rate. The 
taste for the melodramatic must be strongly developed to admire 
even such bursts of magnificence as Napoleon’s famous proclama- 
tion to the Egyptians, distributed after his landing at Alexandria 
in 1798. ‘* People of Egypt, they will tell you that I have come 
to destroy your religion ; do not believe it! Reply, that I have 
come to restitute your rights and to punish the usurpers ; and that 
Irespect, more than the Mamelukes, God, his Prophet, and the 
Koran. Tell them that all men are equal before God, and that 
wisdom, talent, and virtue alone make divisions among them. 
Then what wisdom, what talents, what virtues distinguish the 
Mamelukes, that they should possess exclusively all that which 
renders life sweet and agreeable? Is there a fine estate? It 
belongs to the Mamelukes. Is there a beautiful female slave, a 
handsome horse, a splendid house? It belongs to the Mamelukes. 
If Egypt is their farm, let them show the lease which God has 
given them. But God is just and compassionate towards the 
people.” Napoleon himself could scaréely believe that this 
balderdash about showing God's lease, and so forth, should im- 
pose upon the Egyptians, and he, therefore, simply acted before a 
French audience, and acted rather grossly too. On a hundred 
other occasions the stage-play was still more transparent and 
vulgar, as after the battle of Austerlitz, when addressing a regi- 
ment that had lost its eagle in the midst of the fight, through the 
death of the standard-bearer. ‘Though undoubtedly fully cog- 
nizant of all the facts, he assumed a theatrical air, crying, as if 
bursting with indignation, ‘‘ Soldiers, what have you done with 
the eagle I have given you? You have sworn to defend it at the 
peril of your life, how, then, have you kept your promise?” And 
on the commander of the regiment explaining how the standard- 
bearer had fallen unseen in the din and smoke of the battle, 
while the men around him were rushing in wild enthusiasm upon 
the Russians, whose ranks they broke, Napoleon delivered another 
dramatic speech. ‘ Officers and soldiers,” he cried, frowning 
tremendously, ‘ will you swear that not one of you perceived the 
loss of the eagle, and that, had you perceived it, you would have 
thrown yourself forward aud grasped it, or perished on the spot ?” 
Then when they had all sworn, and shouted themselves hoarse, 
Napoleon's features relaxed, and he assured them of his pardon. 
It is amusing to see the gravity with which the Volunteer 
Historiographer tells, or quotes, stories like these, evidently un- 
able, with the ‘* French blood” in his veins, to perceive the 
tremendous charlatanism of the ‘* Warrior-Legislator.” 

Whether it is Napoleoa’s greatness as a soldier, or his littleness 
as a man, or the strange blending of all his high and low qualities, 
it is curious at any rate that there does not exist as yet, either in 
French or any other literature, a good biography of the famous 
Corsican, or even one moderately good. Sir Walter Scott failed 
admittedly in his Life of Nupoleon; and French writers, great 
and small, who touched the subject left it either unfinished, or 


treated it in connection with the general history of the time, or, | 


if attempting to do the same as the author of Waverley, failed 
ven worse than he. The last edition of the Nouvelle Biographie 
e‘nérale enumerates no less than one hundred and sixty-six books, 
Geles a great number of pamphlets, that have been written about 
besideon ; but the writer of the article—L. N. Rapetti, chief of 
Napommission entrusted with the publication of Napoleon’s cor- 
the Comce—frankly confesses, in passing in review the eight 
responde odd publications, that not one of them is up to the 


score and being more or less incomplete, untrustworthy, or | 
Ife seems inclined to award the palm of | 


mark, all -ks. 
partizan wor 

superiority tothe monument around which will cling, for 
Empire, as ‘*ome, all other attempts of historians of the 
some time to cout admits that the strictly biographical portion 
Napoleonic era ;” is the weakest part of it, hinting likewise that 
of this great work i‘en too much and read too little, having 
M. Thiers has writst quarry of the Moniteur Universel. Leav- 
overlooked even the vay, there exist but two works in French 


M. Thiers’ Iistory of the Consulate and the | 


named book, extremely popular in France, is little more than 
romance, exhibiting Napoleon as a god-like hero, all but devoid 
of human frailties; the second, on the other hand, has the fault 
of being of a somewhat moralizing character, much in the nature 
of a long-spun political essay. On the whole, perhaps, Baron 
Martin’s book, philosophical in conception and liberal in toy 

must stand as the best biography of Napoleon yet produced, leay. 
| ing plenty of room, however, for a work that will give a true and 
| life-like picture of Napoleon I., as a soldier and a statesman, no 
less than as a man. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 
———— 

The North British Review. Jane. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas.)—It seems somewhat late in the day to re-open the discussion 
on Mr. Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” but the North British dares to do 
it, and does it well. The second article in the number bears the not 
very promising title of a “Dutch Political Novel,” but we can recom. 
mend it as giving the English public a new insight into the affairs 
of Holland, and especially her management of her Indian colonies, 
‘Modern Views of the Atonement” and “ Archbishop Sharp” are 
papers addressed to special classes of readers; and the article op 
“Facetin” is not light enough for the subject. The writer has taken 
great pains in tracing Irish bulls to Hierocles, and modern French and 
English sayings to Greek and Latin. He has also been diligent in the 
collection of stories, but has not attempted to classify or analyze them, 
One of his best contributions to the stock is the new reading of Shake. 
speare, which, it is needless to observe, must be the offspring of the 
dullest of his commentators, and which makes the life of the exiled 
Duke and his friends, in As You Like It, find “ leaves in trees, stones 
in the running brooks, sermons in books.” The remaining articles are 
on “M. Prévost-Paradol,” on “American Literature,” and on the 
‘Second Report of the Royal Commission on Scotch Education.” Ip 
all these the matter is better than the manner, and the criticism is 
hardly equal to the information. 

The Contemporary Review. (Strahan.)—The most striking 
paper in the present number of the Contemporary,—which, taken all in 
all, is far above the average,—is tae Dean of Emly’s article on “The 
Confessions of Saint Augustine.” Dean Alexander analyzes Saint 
Augustine with a closeness of observation and a critical mastery which 
cannot be praised too highly. But it is even easier to read the paper 
than to praise it. We are led on imperceptibly by the delicate and 
artistic touches of portraiture; the scenery, the habits, the manners of 
the country and times, and St. Augustine’s own tastes and ways are 
brought before us with such skill that we cease to think of him as one 
of the Fathers who wrote huge books on dry subjects, and know him as 
aman. Dean Alexander fitly rebukes Byron for his allusion to the 
“Confessions,” which would represent St. Augustine as an early Rousseau, 
and which is even more untrue than the general theory to which we 
have alluded. There are some good ideas in Mr. Page’s “ Morality of 
Literary Art,” though we cannot but think they are outnumbered by 
fallacies. Principal Tulloch contributes a study of “John Hales,” and 
Mr. Hayman criticizes Munro's Lucretius. We have not left ourselves 
space to speak of an Ex-M.P.’s comparison of the “ Essays on Reform,” 
with contemporary accounts of reformed countries and English non- 
electors, and the argument, though clever, is not conclusive. 

Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes. By a Journeyman 
Engineer. (Tinsley.)—We believe this Journeyman Engineer to bo 
what he professes himself, and his book is certainly none the worse for 
being genuine. At the same time, it bears marks of literary skill that 
might lead many to doubt its authenticity. It is amusing enough to be 
skimmed by readers who are not really curious to learn the ways and 
| thoughts of working men, while to those who think such knowledge 
| valuable it will afford considerable insight and much matter for reflec- 
‘tion. If we begin with the first paper, on ‘Tho Working Man's Edu- 
| cation,” we find an urgent need of reform, if any satisfactory results 
| are to follow from the present demand for systematic instruction. The 
| working classes want practical and sensible knowledge, not the showy 
system of forcing which enables a boy to get marks or prizes, at the 
expense of loathing the study which led to them. This is a point for 
all classes to consider. Many of the other suggestions of the Journey- 
man Engineer must strike root in the minds of his fellows. But if 
others will read his book, they will see that much may be done for the 
| workmen by external help, and more by sympathy, and they will be 

prepared with both the one and the other. 
| The Irish People and the Irish Land. A Letter to Lord Lifford. By 
| Isaac Butt. (Ridgway.)—In a former work, Mr. Butt proposed that all 
| Irish landlords should be required to let their farms on leases of sixty- 
| three years, reserving the right of eviction if the rent was unpaid, but 
| fixing arent which was fair to the tenant. This suggestion has been 
|attacked by some of the class on whom it threatened to tell most 

severely, and Lord Lifford wrote a letter accusing Mr. Butt of contempt 


June. 








ing aside Thiers’ historat all readable, namely, the biography by | of the law and of the rights of property. Mr. Butt replies in this work 
about Napoleon that are itavo volumes, published in 1827, and | to his assailants, and makes out a very good case for interference with 
M. de Norvins, in four ocee volumes, issued in 1858, ‘The first- j vested rights. He shows that it is useless to enable tenants to act with 
that of Baron Martin, in thi 
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S not be granted willingly. His arguments are to some extent based 


on the terms of tho settlement of some parts of Ireland, where land was 

ven to the ancestors of the present holders on trust, to improve the 

country. These trusts, as Lord Lyndhurst declared, are of the nature 
of covenants, which run with the land, and are still binding. Mr. 

Batt also reminds Irish landlords that, by the terms of several Acts of 

Parliament, land can be taken against the will of the owner for public 

purposes, and he asks if the amelioration of a whole race is not a public 

parpose. Many of the facts he advances show conclusively that legis- 
lation is needed, and it is difficult for an Englishman to read the book 
sithout feeling ashamed of the greatness of that need, as woll as of the 
shameful delay by which it has been intensified. 
A Hunter's Experiences in the Southern States of America, By Cap- 
tain Flack, “ the Ranger.” (Longmans.)—The scenes to which Captain 
Flack introduces us are wild and novel, his adventures are told with 
spirit, and his work is extremely interesting. Bison, wild cattle, bears, 
hogs, pumas, opossums, wild turkeys, alligators, and snakes come in for 
a share of his attention, and sometimes for the contents of his rifle. 
He sketches a chaso of bison by mounted Indians with such vigour that 
we hear the heavy thud of the flying herd on tho thick grass, and see 
the muscular hunter rise in his stirrups to aim the deadly arrow. He 
shows us the sportsman lying hid in the forest and luring the wild 
turkey within range by imitating the “cluck” of its female. He takes 
us to bear-hunts, and we see the ponderous beast smoked out of a hollow 
tree, or falling a victim to the artfully planted spring gun covering its 
nightly path. One of Captain Flack’s own most exciting adventures 
was when a panther mistook his horse for a cow and gave chase. The 
captain’s rifle was out of order, and his only chance was to give the 
panther the butt-end. But a war-whoop he gave showed the panther 
its error, and he bounded off into the bush. Tho mode in which hogs 
and deer attack rattlesnakes is also curious; the hog receiving the 
poison in its fat cheek and trampling on the snake; the deer bounding 
into the air and alighting with all its four, sharp-pointed hoofs on the 
coils of the snake, so as to cut it in pieces. Much more might be 
selected from Captain Flack’s pages, but our space warns us to con- 
clude, and in concluding we recemmend the book to all lovers of sport 
and incident. 

A Wife and Not a Wife. A Novel. By Cyrus Redding. Three vols. 
(Saunders, Otley, and Co.)—The less said of this novel the better. The 
title and the opening chapters seem founded on a misapprehension of 
the Yelverton case. Mr. Redding is very indignant with the law, 
but it is a pity he has not taken tho pains to understand what he cen- 
sures. “The period at which the events occur” is apparently the end 
of the last century, as Regent Street is not yet built, and the public 
safety is entrusted to the care of watchmen and Bow-Strect runners. 
Yet at the samo time we hear of steamers running from Liverpool to 
America, and trains from London to Liverpool. 

The Six Cushions. By the Author of The Heir of Redclyffe. (J. and 
0. Mozley.)—The opening of this story is somewhat unpropitious, and 
gave rise from the first to scoffing and laughter. Nor can tho idea of 
six young ladies promising to work six cushions for an altar-step in six 
weeks be considered promising, except perhaps by the lovers of eccle- 
siastical millinery. Miss Yonge, however, has made a very pleasing 
story out of these materials, and has not been tempted to spin out her 
six weeks’ chronicle to the appalling length of some of her later;writings. 
Incidentally, too, there is more variety of character in this book than 
even in Miss Yonge’s more ambitious works, though perhaps this arises 
from her keeping more to the surface, and not perfecting one or two 
portraits at the expense of the others. One of the best parts of the book 
isthe punishment that falls on the spoiled and wilful little Freddy Braith- 
waite, when he becomes the temporary member of a large, strict Scotch 
family, which learns hymns all Sunday morning, and says thom all 
Sunday afternoon. But the description of Mrs. Rose and her daughter 


——~=—st— . . . . 
consent of their landlords, when this consent is the one thing that | is also very good, and is the, more to be commended as some of Miss 











Yonge’s most constant readers might have sat for the likeness. It is 
always a good sign when preachers address themselves to the faults of 
those who come to church, and not to the faults of those who stay 
away. 

Cur Schools and Colleges. By Herbert Fry. First annual edition. 
(Hardwicke.)—This work is meant as a guide to parents and guardians 
in the despairing search for a school that will suit the requirements 
of mind and pocket. Mr. Fry means to issue his book annually, and 
will, no doubt, improve it with each successive year. At present it 
seems far too vague. There isa portentous list of schools, occupying 
more than 120 pages, with an average of from 8 to 10 schools to each 
page. But tho description of the schools scarcely helps us. Tho prices 
of board and tuition aro not always given, and even the prices are not 
sufficient as indicating the character of the school. As regards the 
larger schools Mr. Fry's work has been easier, and his account of Eton 
and Harrow, though condensed, gives a fair idea of their system. We 
noticed two mistakes with regard to Oxford; one in the statement that 
the Newdigate and Chancellor's prizes are given alike to members who 
have not exceeded four years since matriculation; the other, in the 
word “reverend ” being prefixed to the Warden of Merton, who stood 
some years ago against Mr. Gladstone, and who does not coincide in his 
opinions with the Rey. Professor Rogers. 

An Outline of Logic. By the Rev. Francis Garden, (Rivingtons.)— 
Logie, which is intended to make all things clear, is constantly taught 
and discussed in such a way as to make all things misty. An excess of 
terminology is imported into its study, and men learn its form so care- 
fully that they are blinded to its substance. Mr. Garden's little book 
avoids most of these faults, and is itself clear and methodical, Perhaps 
it does not sufficiently enable learners to escape from some of the most 
celebrated logical traps, such as the sorites by which a Frenchman 
proved himself the most beautiful object in the world, and the catch in 
Archbishop Whately’s appendix which proves the non-existence of 
motion. But the object of a small book is merely to point out the way, 
not to accompany the student at every step, and show him every pos- 
sible pitfall. 

Paris Universal Exhibition of 1867. Catalogue of the British Section. 
(Spottiswoode and Co.)—This gigantic volume is certainly a marvel of 
cheapness, for it contains 1,150 pages, quautities of illustrations, four 
languages, and all Her Majesty's Commissionors, for three and sixpence. 
Its introduction gives a genoral and statistical account of the United 
Kingdom, and this is translated into French, German, and Italian, for 
the benefit of the chief nations which are to frequent the Paris Exhibi- 
tion. If it had been known beforehand that the Sultan was coming, 
the introduction would probably have been translated into Turkish as 
well, and His Sublimity would have had the benefit of an insight into 
our constitutional government before admiring our patent beetle- 
crushers, But the catalogue is too extensive already for another lan- 
guage to bo added to it, and we pity the humble sightseers who cannot 
afford a Bath chair or a porter. Would it not have been better to pub- 
lish separate catalogues for the four tongues, if so many are needed, 
instead of setting South Kensington to work on a new version of Babel ? 
And if one such volume is required for a sixth part of the whole build- 
ing, the complete catalogue will fill a library. 

An Inquiry into the Ancient Routes between Italy and Gaul; with an 
Examination of the Theory of Hannibal's Passage of the Alps by the 
Little St. Bernard. By Robert Ellis, B.D. (Cambridge, Deighton and 
Bell.)—In Mr. Ellis’s judgment, Hannibal crossed the Alps by the Little 
Mont Cenis. And this view is stated with a great show of authorities 
and much scholarship in the work before us. It seems clear that much 
is to be said against the passage of the Little St. Bernard, two of the 
arguments brought forward by Mr. Ellis being that the summit is moro 
than three of Hannibal's daily marches from the Italian plains, and that 
no view of those plains is to be had from the summit. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Alexander Strahan—Out of Harness, by Thomas 
Guthrie; Man’s Renewal, by Austin Phelps ; Counsel 
and Cheer, by the Rev. W. G. Blaikie. 

F, Warne and Co.—The Orchard and Fruit Garden, 
by Elizabeth Watts; Our Constitution, by Alex. C. 

wald; Angling, by J. T. Burgess. 

Chapman and Hall—Slaves of the Ring, by F. W. 
Robinson; Market Harboro’, by W. Melville. 

G. Routledge and Sons—The Worthies of Cumber- 
land, by Dr. Lonsdale; May-Day, by R. W. Emerson. 

gman and Co.—History of Philosophy, by George 
H. Lewes, 2 vols; The Sewage Question, by F.C. Krepp. 

W. Blackwood and Sons—Adam Bede, by George 
Eliot; The Resurrection of Jesus Christ, by Professor 
Macpherson. 

Sampson Low and Co—Travelling in Spain in the 
Present Day, by Henry B.ackbura; he Pyrenees, by 
Henry Biackvurn. 

Willis and Sotheran—Irish Emigration and the 
Tenure of Land in Ireland, by Lord Dufferin. 

L, Booth—Music in its Ait Mys‘eries, by Henry Wylde. 

Richard Bentley—Mount Carmel. 

C.J. Skeet—The White Lie, by F. Devonshire, 3 vols. 

J.C. Hotten—Never Caught in Blockade-Running, 
by Captain Roberts, 

T. C. Newby—The Spas of Germany, France, and 
Tals, by Dr. Madden. ’ - 

oulston and Wright—Kentish Lyrics, by Benjamin 
Gough. g y' » DY J 


on oo ond Sons—Paris Universal Exhibition 





P ERRY and CO’S PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 
8 


. a 
PATENT ROSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 


BOSTONITE 0 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 D». 
BOSTONITE 2 6 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONI'K 0 6 BOOK SLATE 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 


Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Lion square, and 
3 Cheapside, London. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO ILR.W. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


G LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Stare : is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPUON avd CO., Glasgow and London. 








pees CHRISTIAN 
Kensington. 

Minister, the Rev. W. H. CHANNING (biographer 

of the Rev. Dr. Channing) Sunday Services at 

11.15 a.m., 7 p.m., at Temporary Rooms at Newton 

House, Church street. 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 

\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cuu- 

noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lesand Penacns. 

The public are respectfully caMioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see tiat Lea and Peaeinsy 
names are Ou wrapper, label, botce, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale fur Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs, CRUSSE and BLAUKWELL; 
Messrs. Barctay asd Sons, Lonion, &2, &., anid vy 
Grocers aud Oulunea universally, 





URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&v., and Isble Delivacies of the highest qu diy. 
See Jencet and Dr. Hassali’s Report. 
May be obta#ed from all Grocers aud Oilmen, and 
Vuolesale of the Mauufacturers, 


CROSSE ad BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
dSohv square, Loudvn. 
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MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore street, London, W. 


CHRISTIAN 














[™ ERNATIONAL 
Visit: rs to Paris will find at Messrs. NICOLLS 
Estsblishments—either at 114 to 120 Regent street; 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; or 
50 Bold street, Liverpool—superior DRESS for im- 
mediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 

For Gentlemen, Messrs. Nicoll have prepared a new 
materia'—tl e Imperial Cloth, which will be found the 
most agreeable wear during the summer in Paris ; also 
they have a Paletot of a new design, possessing the 
advantages of their original paletot, namely, that it 
cen be worn with or without an under-coat, baving the 
apy earence of an easy-fitting surtout. 

For Young Gentlemen, Messrs. Nicoll have further 
im) roved and registered another speciality for their 
cek brated Diess for Boys, the Knickerbocker. 

For Ladies, Messis. Nicoll have registered a cloak or 
coat. The 1 ovelty consists in the manner of tixinga 
cape to a cl. sk by an ornamental trimming, by which 
they can be worn together or separately. ~The cape, 
when used with the cloak, forms a cover or hood for the 
head-dress, making an elegant aud useful cloak for 
travelling. 

For the e:nvenience of foreign visitors and their 
patrons, Messrs. Nicoll have now ready their new 
Fabrics aud Garments for the next winter season. 

Messrs. NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 

For GENTLEMEN, 
Evening Dress Coats .. £212 6 £8 3 0 £313 6 
0 


Surtout Frock do. eo 380 8318 6 4 4 
Trouseis .. oe 150 1971 6 11 6 
Jackets, Morng Cts. Frock. 
NewImperiul Coats « 15 0 111 6 118 6 
New Paletots of Water- 
proof Tweed .. ee .¢ tm é¢ 8B 
For Younc Gentlemen. 
Highland Costume «o 2 2 650 88 0 
Knickerbocker Dress .. 110 220 8330 
Jacket, Vest, and Trouser 
Suits .. 20 2126 380 


Overcoats, Trousers, &c., are charged in proportion to 
size. 
For Laptes. 


Riding Habits . ~~ 3808 £49 888 
Pantalonde Chasse .. 110 111 6 220 
Travelling Dress, Jacket, 

and Skirt - oe 2136 8330 440 
New Registered Cloak... 2 5 6 212 6 217 0 
Waterprooi Tweed Cloaks 1 1 0 e “ 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. 


gp Aeer Lewsey e JUPONS.— 
The Demi, 15s éd. 
The Demi-Gemma, 10s 6d. 
Thom: on's Plastique, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, and 12s 64. 
“Elegant in form and moderate in proportion."—Le 
Foilet, 





AppLeYy Bourne, 37 Piccadilly. 


i ym [-DUCHESS JUPONS, 10s 6d.— 
Made frum pretty striped Chambray clothe. 
Pompaour Jupons, 25s, No steel used. 
“A celebiated maker of Jupons.”—Art Journal, 
Avpptey Bourne, 37 Piceadilly. 


|! IES’ TI 








UNDER - CLOTHING. — 
A TROUSSEAU for £20, 

Book of Il ustrations, containing all the New Designs 
in Us dei-C ctl ing, including ‘* The Alice,” “ Favorite,’ 
“Fdith,” “Msude,” “ Beatrice,” © Dagmar,” “ Prin- 
cess,” and * Relgiavia” Night-Dresses, £c. Also, draw 
ings of 14 new Crinolines, French Wove Corsets, &c., 
gretis and post free. 

“The illustrations of night-dresses and petticoats are 
very clever and curious, and the amount of information 
in print upon this subject is really wonderful. It has 
been considercd in a higher spirit than is usually em- 
]Joyed in such matters."—Court Journal. 


Mrs. Aop1 Ey Bourse, 37 Piccadilly. 
¢ VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Tranks, 
Leadies’ ‘I r.velling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cubin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESH EK and GLENNY, Outtitters, neat dvor to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


J Hert CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
shapes con siautly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Ensy chairs made to any patieru on approval, 
at T. H. b1L.M&R and SON’S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28 Lerners street, Oxford street, W., and 34 and 35 
Charles street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue seut 
post-free. 


HE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—Tue most ecientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced ; re- 
£101¢8 to their 1.0) msl condition ell the secretions, on ihe 
integrity of which y erfect health azpends. It is a specitic 
for vebiivy of all hinds, aud from gs containing, aiuong 
other ingredients, pepsine and phusphate of soda, will 
rove highly benencial to the uervous and dyspeptic. 
’rice 8 yer bottle, or four quantites in one for 22s, 
Scle agents, Messrs. Baumgarten aua Cy., 620 Oxford 
stiect, W.C., aud 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch stree, 
F.C... Loudon, 











INDIGESTIUN. ie 
N ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
a Geutle Aperient and Powerful lone, 
Sold everywhere, in bottles 1s lid, 2s 9d, 4nd 11s, 


EXHIBITION.— | 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WIL! IAM 8S. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
D splay of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEAI)S. Tue stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 

Bedsteads, from .......... 128 6d to £20 0s enc’. 

Shower Baths, from ...... 83 0dto £6 0s each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), from 630d to £8 10s each. 

(All other kinds at the sime rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ........ 33 7d per guillon. 


MEA-URNS, of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY. The Largest Assortment of London-made 
TEA-URNS in the World (including all the recent 
novelties, many of which are registered) is on SALE at 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, from 30s to £6. 


C0 UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, ig on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON’s, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large - 
ness of the sales. 












2 3 
SalZa] 3 
Ss |2iles 
Ivory Handles. “a 23 | 33 
of >a 
1/22/88] 3 
| 4S ” 
s. d. le. d.} 8. d. 
34-inch ivory handles ............13 0 10 6/5 0 
34-inch fine ivory balance handles..18 0 14 0/5 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles.. 21 0/16 O15 9 
4-inch fine ivory handles..... eee. 28 0 '20 0; 8 6 
{-inch finest African ivory handles. 35 0 27 0 |I12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules.......... 42 0 35 0 [13 0 
Ditto, carved han-!les, silver ferules55 0 45 0 1S 6 
Nickel electro-silver hundles ....25 0 19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern.......54 0 [54 0 )21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives! 
and Forks, per Dozen. | 
White bone handies .............. 11 0/3 6/2 6 
Ditto balance handles............23 0 |17 0] 4 6 
Biack horn-rimmed shoulders .... 13 0 15 G/ 4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles. 12 6 }9 613 0 


‘The largest stock in existence of plate 1 dessert kuivea 
and forks, and of the uew plated fish-eating knives and 
forks aud carvers. 


V ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, saads a CAT \- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwarls 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of St+r- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dish»s, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimey->iess., Kitchea 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cu lery, Buchs, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Lron and Brass Bedsteals, Baidiug, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &¢., with Lists of Peices, and Piaus 
of the Twenty large Suow-rov.ns, a0 3) Oxford strast, 
W.; 1, 1a,2, 3, and 4 Newuren street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 
Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be cousalted in 
London, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor st., Grosveuor sj. 


ARTIFICIAL TEELH. Important im provemaat, aud 

great reduction in prices. 

. aA 
AFR. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
4 SURGEON-DENTIS?, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inveator aud exclusive patentee of 
Artificial ‘Teeth on a soft, elastic, clemicaily prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, duravle, aad coum- 
fortable than any yet iutroluced, and are about the 
specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightuess aud 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are seif- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted ou a perfectly painless priuciple, aud supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. 
Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it coum- 
bines comple’e euuuciatio. aud perfect mustication, 
Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name. 
R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
4 DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARTIVICLAL 
TEELH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
bey so perfectly res emble the natural teeth as not to ba 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will uever Cuauge colour or devay, aud will be fouud 
superior to any teeth ever before used. T'uis method dues 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paiuiul opera- 
tion, aud will support aud preserve teeta tuat are lose, 
aud is guaranteed to restore articulation aud mastica- 
tiun. Decayed teeth stupped aud reudered svunt and 
useful in masticativu, 
52 Fleet street-—At home from 10 till 5. 


LMOND FLAVOUR — 

PRESTON'S ESSENCE of BLTLER ALMONDS. 
Free from Prussic Acid. This delicious Ksseuce may 
be safely used for flavouriug Custards, Blaucwanges, 
ac., aud ail kiuds of Pusury. Soli revau vy Cueuisis, 
Grocers, &c., iu bottles ls. aud 1s 6d. euch. 
Wholesale PRESTUN and SONS, 83 Leadenhall 
street, E.u, 





ee 

‘NHANDELIERS in BRONZE anl 

4 ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOMW and LIBRARY 
CanpELabra, Mopervtor Lawes, in Bronze, Or, ac 
China, and Glass. Seyrvetres in Parian, Yount 4, 
other Ornaments in a Show-rovm erected exprassh ane 
these articles. 5 for 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLAgg 
q CHANDELIERS, Wall Liguts, and Lastreg for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, fron ¢7 15g, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 
All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glis:, Euglish and Foreign, saita}g for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furuishing Orders pro:nptly exe. 
cuted, 
LON DON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W, 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Shv-rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1307, 


i 1578 NEW BOND 
STREET. 





\.LD-FASHIONED EAU DE 
COLOGNE, warranted Genuine, Lis oer box, 


a 

LD-FASHIONED LAVENDER 
WATER, and ESPRIT dz LAVANDE aux 
MILLEFLEURS, ripe of age, flue quuity, 23 6d, 436d, 
and 8s 6d, 


.LD-FASHIONED BROWN WIND. 
SOR, Vegetable, and Naples Soaps, 23 61. 
LD-FASHIONED COLD CREAM, 
with or without Perfume, 1s, 1s 61, and 23 6d. 
oe - FASHIONED VEGETABLE 
CREAM, for the Hair, 23 6d. 
LD- FASHIONED EXTRACT, of 
ROSES, for washiug the Head, 2s 6d ant 48'6d. 
/\LD-FASHIONED MYRRH & BORAX 
TOOTH-POWDER, and MUULA WASH, a 
and 3s 6d each. io ae... 
REIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 


QUEEN, 1578 New Bond street. 


























Just published, 2d; seut by the Author for3 stamps, 
GLINESS and BEAUTY; being a 
Pamphlet destviptive of articles aif mais used 
for improving the appearauce. By ALEX, KO33, a8 
High Holborn, Loudon. 


Gr aneee FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANIHARIDEs ULL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 64, 
53 6d, and 10s 61.; seut by post for 54, 34, aud Lit 
stamps. ALEX. RUSS, 248 High Holvorn, London, aud 
all Cuemists. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY. —Corns 
cured iu one day, by usiazg ALEX. ROSS'S 
CHLROPVU. This preparavion gradually dissvives the 
Coru in a few hours, reuoving tha very root. Prive 43; 
seut by post for 6) stamps. 248 Higa Hulbura, Loudon, 
aud all Chemists. 


Sige URLING FLUID, 248 High 
. Holvorn, London.—ALEX. RJU33'3 CURLING 
FLUID curls Lidies’ or Gentlemen's Hair im nediately 











for 54, 34, aud 144 staups. Had of all Cag.aists 








G REY HAIR, 2483 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. RU33 5 HALA VY e produsas 
@ periect Coluur imueliaely it is usel. it is para 
nett, aud perfectly naluralia ese:t. Prive 35 dd, os dd, 
and 103 6d; seut by post tur o4, St, aud L4t siaups; 
und ail Chemists. 


HAR DESTROYER. — 243 High 

Holvoru, Loudow—A LEX. RIsy’s DSPibe 
TURY removes sapertiuous hair froa the fase, nek, 
aud arms, without elfect tv tue skiu. rive 33 dd, 58 bd, 
aud lus 6d; seut for of, 34, aud Lik staups. Had of 
all Cuemists, 


itis applied. Soll at 33 64, 53 64, aud Lis UL; seat free , 





pars REMOVER.—AL Diseases of 

the Skin are improved by ome duse of ALHX. 
RUSS’S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. Tuey remove 
reduess, saliowuess, Wc. 23 Jd and 7s Gd; or post for 4) 
aud 1UU staups. ALEX. RUSS, 243 oign Holbora, 
London, aud ull Cheuisis. 





LEX. ROSS'S ENAMEL (as used by 
Madame VESLRIS).—Ail Lapericevivas of we 
Skin are hidden by its use, aud a trausceudent bosay 
produced to the lace. Price Lis 6d, s2ut tor sta ays 
243 tiga Hulbura, Loudou, and all Cus.acsis. 





pate COLOUR WASL.—By washing 

the head witu this beauufuily pertunsd Wasa, 
iu seven ur leu days Lue waif aos 4udes 13 urisiual Goludt, 
aud remains su VY au Vocasiual Using. Lus dd, seu fue 
slumps. ALEX, RUSS, 243 High tlulboru, Loudoa, 
aud ail Cueuists. 


how LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL— 


Tais ELscanr and PRaGsane Vit 18 universally 
im igh repute fur ils Uuprecedeuled success iu promoting 
the growia, reswllug dud Ueaulyiug tus ifadmen ial. 
For Cuiidreu ic is invaluable, as foraiag tue ousis of a 
beautiful Head of Lar. Price 3s bd, 7s, Lvs 64, équal 
vo tour smmail, aud 21s per botule. Suld by CVoemists aud 
Perfumers. *,* Ass fur RY\WLAND;’ MAVA3SAR 
OLL. 
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— 
sgaNKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
pATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


Five Oceasions during the Season of 
Ps ao Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. — . 
pi once by His MAJESTY the KING of SAXONY. 
f Se; arate Occasions during the Season of 1265 
ane by Her MAJESTY the ry pom 
*s MAJESTY the KING of HO -AND. 
aos His MAJESTY the KING of PRUSSIA. 
And ering the Season of 1866 they were Patronized 
a four Occasions by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 





ANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 


$ the Royal Gardens st Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
pale Hampton Court. Osborne, and Balmoral ; in the 
Grounds of the Cr. stal Palace Company at Sydenham ; 
in ibe Royal Horticaltural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 
-jn Hyde Park; in Victoria Park; in Battersea 
Park andin many bu Greds of the principal Gardens 
: well as abroad, where their merits 


‘ ingdom, #s 
meten Tilly tried and their success established. 


SHANKS’ PATENC LAWN MOWERS are all 
sarranted to give ample satisfaction, and ifnot approved 
cf can be ut once returuved. Their great durability, 
gwplicity of construct‘on, and ease in working give 
them a decided superiority over all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their work 
on uneven as cell as on level lawns in a much neater 
panner than the Scythe, at half the expense, and it is 
quite immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

[luttrated Circulars sent free on application. 

A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER 
PURIFYING COMPANY (Limited). 
PATENT CISTERN FILTER, charged solely with 

snimal charcoal. The latest patented filter in general 

use, and requiring when once fixed no attention what- 
wer. Patrovized and used by Her Majesty the Queen 
at Osborue, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the 
dte of the medical profession, and at the Fusilier 

Guards’, Middlesex, St. George's, German, and London 

Hospitals, and at the Regeut'’s Park and Tower Bai- 

racks, and numerous institutions, breweries, &c. 

Professor Franklan’, F.R.S., in his analysis of the 
vaters for December, 1306, in the report to the Regis- 
trarGeneral, states, “ With regard to the filtration of 
this water [New River] through animal charcoal, it Will 
be observed that, although the total daily domestic 
supply of a house on Haverstock Hill has passed 
through the sawe filter for seven months, the animal 
charcoal sti!l retains practically unimpaired its power of 
atetracting organic impurities.” 

*,* The above filter was supplied by this Company. 

The filters may be seen in operation, and ful! pirtica- 
lars obtained, on application to the Secretary, at the 
offices, 157 Strand, Loudon, W.C. (four doors from 
Somerset House). 

IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—o— 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 





The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C.R. SMITH, Manager. 


ACCHARATED WHEAT PHOS- 
PHATES, recommended by Dr. Trtpury Fox.—A 
Dietetic Preparation supplying an important deficiency, 
in the ordinary food of Invalids and Children, ESPE- 
CIALLY in BREAD and MILK. Sold in botiles at 1s, 
8s, and 386d each. None geuuine without Trade Mark. 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, and 121 
Southampton row, London, W.C. 
Agents—Bell and Co., Chemists, Oxford street ; 
Parclay and Sons, Farringdon street ; Blake, San liord, 
and Co., Chemists, Piccadilly. 
LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all whiouse the “ Unite | Service " Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrance. 
MANUFACIURED BY 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Pateutees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Vil and Italian Warehousewen, and 








*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 
INFECTIOUS 
BY THE USE OF 

SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 

OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 
This unrivalled Skin Soap, if used daily, imparts a clear 
! thy appearance, and acts as an effectual preven- 
tive of infectious disea:es. See medical testimony, aud 
the Lancet, &e., &e. 
To be had in Tablets 6d aud 1s each, of all Chemists, 
nd Wholesale of 


a V. WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
ndon. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—LOW SPIRITS, DESPONDENCY.—Sickness 
800n weighs down the most buoyant spirits, unless they 
be maintained by the hope of speedy recovery. Tni= 
salutary hope muy be safely bused upon Holloway’s 
World-esteemed remedies, which are the safest and 
Most efficient curatives of all diseases affecting the 
exterior and interior of the human body. They raise 
tet Organ to is natural standard by purifyiug the 
lood, Stimulating the nerves, and dislodging any 
tions in the vessels or giands. In skin diseases 
8nd children's somplelecte Holioway’s medicaments are 
meraleable. Inu all the maladies to which families are 
b these remedies are particularly useful in rectify- 
fon and strevgthening those organs upon the due per- 
Ormance of whose functions the health depends, 





DISEASES PREVENTED 

















LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
BONUS MEETING, 1867. 

The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 3rd 
January last, for the declaration of the Eighth Bouus, 
showed, 

1. As To THE PRoGREsS OF THE Socrery, 
That during the quinquennial period which terminated 
on the 3th June, 1866, 

New Assurances for the total sum of £1,518,181, and 
yielding £50,497 in Annual Premiums, had been effected, 
of which sums the former exceeded by £31,811, and the 
latter by £2,392, the corresponding items of any previous 
period; that 

The Income had increased from £195,400 to £215,327 
per annum; and that 

The Assurance Fund, after payment of £385,303 on 
account of Bonus at the last Division, had risen from 
£1,422,191 to £1,619,539. 

2. As 70 THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE SocreTy, 
That the Assets on the 30th June, 1866, 

en pegteuteeteonsces we - £1,619,539 14 8 

And the Liabilities on the same date... 1,343,708 19 2 





Leaving a surplus of ........ £275,830 15 6 
and thar, after setting aside £59,000 as a special reserve 
fund, 
The Available Profit was £225,830 15s. 6d., of which 
sum £225,000 was recommended for division. 

8. As To THe RESULTS OF THe Drviston, 
That the portion of this sum of £225,000—viz., five- 
sixths, or £187,500—whieh fell to the Assured, would 
yield a 

Reversionary aldition to the Policies of £272,582, 
averaging 45 per Cent., or varying, with the different 
ages, from 32 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid 
since the last division ; and that the 

Cash Bonus, which is the exact equivalent of such 
Reversionary Bonus, would average 26 per cent. of the 
like premiums. 

The Report expluined at length the nature of the 
investments and the bases of the calculations, the 
results of which, as above shown, are eminently 
favourable. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1872, and pers.ns who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year's additional share of profits over 
later assurers. I A ae 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposa!, the Report above 
mentioned, and a detailed accouct of the proceedings 
of the Bonus meeting, can be obtained from any of the 
Society's Agents; or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFF, Actuary and Secretarr, 
13 St. James's square, London, 8.W. 


(Aner of the excellent vintage of 1864 

at 123 per dozen, £5 19s per half-abd., or £10 por 
bhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, »nd of autficient body to improve 
by keeping. —H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn 
hill, and 145 New Bond street, Loudon; aud Vewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 


(ARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 

vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallon and 
six-galion casks, each complete with tap and vent peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the cou- 
sumption be makes quick.—T. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Boud street ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 











DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1835. 
I INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, meNow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 81 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the ageuts in the princip.1 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the r@i seal and piuk labe! ; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


er -—MORSON’S  PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINK LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for ad:ninistering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudoa,W.U.  Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s, 53, and lUs each. Lozeuges in 
boxes at 2s 6d aud ds6deua. Peypsius Glovales iu 
bottles, at 2s, 33 6d, and 6s 6d each, 


pPTonNnitic BITTERS.— 
Unrivalled stomathic stimulant, patatayle and 
wholesome, is WATERS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &v., at 503. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATiR3 and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martiu’s lane, Cannon street, Lond on. 





IEBIG’S EXTRACT? of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIESLG). 
Manufactured by LIEBIGS EXYPRACTL of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Marklane, Lontos. Tie oaly 
sort authorized to be callel by the a»ove Dame, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose cortidcate is on every 
jar. Superior aud ecouo nical sivck for beef-te», soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extrenely useful to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, aud chiliren. Takea with rive, 
arrowroot, sago, &c., au agreeable and moac efficienc 
substivute for cod-liver ol. It ke ps for years and in 
any climate. S ld by Fortnam, Masou, auiCo., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse aud Blackwel', 8. Maw aud Son, all 
Chemists, Italian Warehouse.oe., Grocers, aud whole- 
sale by the Company. 


[pp aaercsvs FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years bave 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur Acidity of tue Stoumaci, Heariburn, Head 
ache, Gout, aud Indigestion; aud as the best mili 
aperient for delicate c»ustitutions, especially adapted foc 
Ladies, Children, aud [ufauts.—DINNE FORD aad CU., 
Chemists, 172 New Bond street, London; aal of ail 
other Chemists throughout the world. 








[,UROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Empowere! by Special Act of Parliament. 
Chairman—General Sir Freperic Sura, K.H., F.R.S. 
Policies payable during life—ta lisputab!e—Not liable 
to forfeiture. 

The ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST 
INDIA Life Depirtment, affording Peculiar Advantages 
to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, is under 
the Especial Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

The Report of the European Assurance Society for 
the yeir endinz 1354, presented to the Ordinary General 
Meeting, held June Ist, 1867, stated that— 

The Premiums ou the new Life and Gua- 

rautee Policies issued during the year 

BmMOwrit 69 2 co veveces eogvense ecessee £42,750 13 5- 
In the Fire Department, the Premiums 


on new business amountto ....«..+. 20,842 11 2 
Total Prem ums on the new business of 

the year..... © cece ee ce cece. sccece 63,593 4 6 
The gross amount received in Premiums 

during the year was ......... se.-ee 340,143 0 F 
The Life, Fire and Guarautes Claims 

paid during the year were, including 

Bonus additionS .....0-ececeeecesece 262,089 14 8 


The highly satisfactory progress of the new business 
will be seen by a comparison of the new business effected 
during the past nine years—namely, from 1358 to 1866, 
taken on triennial periods. 

New Premium Income in 1858, 1859, 1860~—£76,000, 
being at the rate of £25,900 per annum ; ditto, in 1861, 
1862, 1863~—117,"0), baing at the rate of £39,000 per 
annum; ditto in 1564, 1355, 1866—£171,00), being at the 
rate of £57,000, 

While the New Premium Income, for 1366 alone, 
amounted to £63,593. 

The progress of the Suciety's Premium Revenue coa- 
tinues satisfactory, it having vow reached, in 1866, the 
sum Of £349,143, as against £31,423 in 185. 

Life, Five, Guarantee, aud ities at ad 
rates. 

The EUROPEAN is the only Society authorized by 
the Imperial Pariiament to Guarantee the Fidelity of 
Gov rament Officials. 

Full particulars of the popular principles of this 
Society will be found in the New Prospectus, which will 
be forwarded to applicants post free. 

Offices—316 Regeut street; 17 Waterloo place, Pall 
Mall; and 69 King William street, City. 

HENRY LAKE, Manager. 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
Every one should therefore provide against them. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF D&ATH, OR £6 PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Lujury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 


5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The oldest established and largest Company in the 
World insuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
64 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 Regent street, S.W. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Puid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 


£444,000. 

Court or Direcrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOTT BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 

Duncan James Kay, Esq. John Binny Key, Esq. 
Alexauder Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 
Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of England ; the Union Bank of 
ndon. 

The Corporation grant drafcs and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at —— Calcutta, Madras, Pon licherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Koug, Sianghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Syduey, on ter.as which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and saie of [udiau securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the rapeipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, pensions, £c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named dependecies. 

They also receive deposits of £1v0 and upwards, ro- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, aud also for longer periods, 
the terms for wuich may be ascertained on upplicaiioa 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadnec ile street, London, 1367. 
EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
—lhe CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are pre- 

pared ty issue Debentures on the following terms, viz., 
fur one year at 5 per cen’., fur turee years at 5}, aad 
for five years aud upwards at 6 per cout. per anuud. 

Aplications for particul «rs to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston B aldings, Old Broa street, 


L don. By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Iucorporaved by Royal Charcer. 

Leiters of Credit and Bilis issued upon Adelaide and 

upon the pringipal towns in South Australia. Drafts 

negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 

Scotlaud ; National Bauk, [reland ; aud at the Company's 

Oitices, 54 Old Broad street, Loudon. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


“eS 




















NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
EXTENSION to FOUNDATION SCHOOLS.—Addi- 
tious for 40 years average nearly 2 per ceut. por annua 


CHARLES M'CABE, Secretary. 
24 Suffolk street, London, S.W. 
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Now ready, feap., price 23 6d, cloth. 
MPAs for the MILLION. By 
Cre-Fypp, Authoress of “Family Fare.” A 
He!lpmate to Strict Economy, contsining 125 Dinners, 
arranged for the Season; B-eakfast or Supper Dishes ; 
Dishes for Invalids, &c. Suited to Incomes varying 
fiom £100 to £250 a year. 
Also_ by the same Author, 11th Thousand, post 8-0, 
price 7s 6d, cloth. 


CRE-FYDD’S FAMILY FARE; the 
Young Housewife's Daily Assistant on all Matters relat- 
tng to Cookery and Housekeeping, containiug Bills of 
Fare for Every Day in the Year. 

“ It is for its practical character that we would chiefly 
comme: d the labour of our authoress.”—7ines. 

“ This carefully written book is a model for utility and 
gvod sense.”"—Lancet. 

“An accomplished guide in dome-tic affairs, and all 
subjec's appertaining to cookery."—Jilustrated London 
News. 

Londen: Smpkry, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Now ready, price Oue Shilling, 
HORT-HAND for EVERYBODY. By 
W. Marrirev Witttams, Author of “ Turough 
Norway with a Knapsack.” 
London: Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co, 








Just publisled, in crown 8vo, price 4s 6d, covh. 

“Bygg tne PSYCHOLOGY; or, the 

Philosophy of the Human Mind Simplified and 
‘Systematized trom the most approved Authors, accord- 
ing to Nature, Reason, and Experieuce, and consistently 
with Revelation. By A. J. X. Harr, Esq., Author of 
“ Mind and its Creations.” 

London: Simpktn, MARSHALL, and Co. 


SEASONABLE GIFI-BOOK. 


rTMHE BOOK of the THAMES, from its 

Rise to its Fall. By Mr. and Mrs. 5. C. Hann. 
Iilustroted with Fifteen Photographs. Handsomely 
bound, price 21s. 

“*Tt is a book to endear to us our native England, and 
produced with all the elegance of the printer's and 
binder’s art, will richly adorn the drawing-room table.” 
—Daily News. 

“This isone of the best in appearance of the orna- 
mental works of the season., .....The binding and the 
typograpty are excellent, and the style lively, superti- 
cia!, and showy.”—John Bull. 

“A faithful as well as an agreeable guide to whatever 
of interest occurs along the entire course of the river. 
in short, it is a pleasant, well-written, and very hand- 
some book on the pleasimtest river an author could 
have to write about.” —Literary Gazette. 

London: ALrrep W. Bennett, Publisher, 5 Bishops- 
gate Without, E.C. 











Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6. 
HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 
or, the Hand an Iudex of Mental Development. 
®y R. Beamisn, F.RS, With thirty-one Traciugs from 
living and other bands. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 
IF E: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Pienomena. By L. H. Grinpon. Third Edition. 
Loncon: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Foap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 
JT OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tnromas SuoRrer, Editor of “A Book of Eng- 
ish Poetry,” &c. 

“We bave lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that se never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
befure.”"—Jilustrated Times. 

“As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it."—St. James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, 1.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s éd. 


[4 MOND DUST, By Exiza Coox. 
“A rich and varied collectiou.”—Morring Star. 
* A churming volume.”—Sun, 
Li\don: IF’. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


H’! ‘HARD and CO., Booksellers and 
Putighers by special appointment to H.K.H. the 
PuiLcess vo Wales aud the Royal Family. 

187 Piccadilly, London. 
Pooks sent fie by post.—A liberal discount for cash, 


ppArceagp and CO.’S STOCK. ‘The 

Largest Assortment in Loudon ot New Books ot 
every hind, in a yariety uf morocco, cai, aud cloth 
bindings. 


] ATCHARD and CO.’S STOCK of 
PRESENTATION and FAMILY BIBLES, in 


all the newest styles a plain and o:nawental binding, 
trom 1 guinea to 12 guireas, 











] ATCHARD ani CO.’s STOCK of 

Bibles, Prayer Books, aud Church Services of ali 
812e8, In Ivory, MvFuccy, aud calf binuings, fiom 23. to 
7 gWRevs; also Bibles and Piayer Bouks in cases suit- 
able tor Christening and Weiding Preseuts, from 2 
&uineus to 7 guineas. Books seat tree by ruil or post. 
A lileral discount for cash, 

‘Lhe Spousor’s Bible, 21s., with clasp, 25s. 

Loudon: 187 Piccadilly, W. 








Now ready, price 10s, bound in cloth. 
RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS, Vol. 47, for we Years 1856-67. Com- 
piled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreigu Otice. 
Wicu1am Ripveway 169 Piccadilly, W. 


DISDERI, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


[)SDERI, Photographie Artist to H.I. 

Majesty the Emperor Napoleon II[. and the Im- 
perial Family; to H.I. Majesty the Emperor of All the 
Russias; also to ILI Majesty the Queen of Sprin and 
the Royal Family; to His Majesty the King of Italy; 
to His Majesty the King of Holland; to His Majesty 
the King of Portugal; to the Imperial Academy of 
Music; Photographer of the Palace of the Universal 
Exhibition of 1855, &c. The excellent situation of Mr. 
Disdéri’s Studio enables him to operate regardless of the 
weather. 


ISDERIL—Her Most Gracious 
MAJESTY the QUEEN, their Royal Highnesses 
the DUKE of EDINBURGH, Prince Leopold, Princess 
Louise, and Princess Baatrice have condescended to 
sit fortheir Portraitsto Mr. DISDERI. By the gracious 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen, the Portraits of 
Her Majesty and their Royal Highnessea are on sale at 
Mr. Disdéri’s Photographic Establishments in Lond pn, 
at 70, 71, and 72 Brook street, Ilanover square; in 
Pariz, 6 Boulevard des Italiens; and at all the principal 
Booksellers of Europe. Prices: Carte de Visite, 1s; 
coloured, 23. Drawing-room Portrait, 23 61; cvloured, 
v3. 











ISDERI.—Their Royal Highnesses the 
PRINCE and PRINCES of WALES have 
honoured with a visit the Studio of Mr. DISUERI, and 
have authorized him the salz of all the Portraits taken 
by him of their Royal Highne:sses, as well as those of 
Prince Victor and Prince George. Prices: Carte de 
Visite, plain or enamel, 1s; coloured, 2s; Cabinet Por- 
trait, 23 6d. Splendid Portrait of H.R... mountel on 
fine-tinted large cardboard, 25 by 19} iuches, price 1 
guinea. 


ISDERL—ON SALE.—Splendid 
ALBUMS of WINDSOR and OSBORNE, photo- 
graphed by Mr. Disdévi, under the immediate patrouage 
and the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Quen. 
His:orieal text by Doyne C. Bell, Es}. These Albums 
— size, half s»eet columbia, printed in new type, on 
extra thick plate paper—inclu le thirty-five potogeaphs 
of interiors and exteriors, mounted on extra fine-tinted 
cardboard, and most elegantly bound in morocco. 
Prices: Royal edition of Windsor and Osborne, in natural 
photography, 2) guineas each; coloured, 40 guineas. 
Apply to Mr. Disdéri, 70, 71, and 72 Brook street, 
Hauover square; and at Paris, 8 Boulevard des Italieus. 











ISDERI.—ON SALE.—TWENTY- 
FOUR STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS of the IN- 
TERIORS and EXTERIORS of WINDSOR and 
TWENTY-FOUR of OSBURNF. The collection com- 
pete, plain, | guinea; coloured, 2 guineas, each sat. 
Souvenir of Windsor or Osborne. Sixteen plates, pho- 
tographed by Mr, Disdéri, mounted on cloth, and form- 
ing a handsome book, small Syo, including the Por- 
traits of Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort. Prices, plain, 153; coloured, 30s. 
— Views at 58; group of the Orleaus Family, 
Os 6d. 


D ISDERI—NOTICE.—By a New 
Process of Mr. DISDERI'S the CARTE-DE- 
VISITE PORTRAITS are ENLARGED on canvas to 
any size. The pabl:c can thus obtain a photographic 
drawing by means of which skilful artists attached to 
the house can on simple indication—such as the colour 
of the complexion, the eyes, and the hair—obtain a 
splendid and truthful oi] painting. Mr. Disdéri’s new 
process is valuable in this respect, that it avoids the 
tediousness of long sittings, and also adds to the charms 
of oil painting the great advantages of the truthfulness 
and accuracy of photography. Saloons and studios, 
70, 71, 72 Brook street, Hanover square; and for 
Equestrian Portraits, at Hereford Lodge, Gloucsster 
road, Old Brompton road; Paris, 8 Boulevard des 
Italiens; Madrid, aud Toulon. 





PARTRIDGE ANDCOOP ER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKER3' AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery linc, E.C- 
The Public supplied at Wholesa'e Prics3, anl 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceading 20s, 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 43, and 5s 
per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 23 ant 24 61 par rewn. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOULSCAP, 383 61 per 
ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 63 6d per rean. 
BLACK- BORDERED NOCE, 48 aad 63 64 per ream, 
LETTER-PAPER for MS3., plain, 43; ruled, 43 9d 
per ream. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 53; rulel, 5s 6d per ream. 
CKEAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 6d, 6s 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000. 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 Cd and 3s per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPH#S, ls 
per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, supertine paper, 4) pages, 23 per doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICKE-LISL of Inkstanis, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch 8 >xes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 
Established 1811. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND, 

Bs ET ALLSO PEN-MAKER 
4 TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public,and all who use Steel Peus, tv the incowparable 
excellence of his productions, which, fur quality of 
muterial, easy action, and great durability, will eusure 
univelsal preference. 

They cau be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
worlu, Wuolesule, at the Works, Graham street, Bu- 
wmingham; 91 Jou street, New York ; aud at 37 Grace- 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
i JOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN 
the next Half yearly Examinatio u 

CULATION in this Fa sate Bo will commoner oatae 
DAY, the 24th of JUNE, 1367. In addition 1O% 
Metrop litan Examination, Provincial Examinati : 
be held at S:. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw: Stonyhet 
College ; St. Patrick's College, Carlow ; Owens Ce 
Mauchester; and Queen’s College, Liverpool, 

Kvery Candidate is reyuired to transmit his Certj 
ca‘e of Age to the Registrar (Burlington House _ 
don, W.) at least fourteen days before the commen” 
ment of the Examiuation. Puce. 

Candidates who pass the Matriculation Framing: 
are entitled to proceed to the D-grees conferred ta 
University in Art’, Laws, Science, and Medicine Aa 
Examination is aczepted (1) by the Counci of Mili 4 
E iucation in lieu of the Entrance Examinat On other 
wise imposed on candidates fur admission to the Royy 
Military College at Sandhurst; and (2) by the Colleg 
of Surgeons in lieu of the Preliminary Examinati “ 
otherwise imposed on Candidates for i's Fellowship It 
is also among those Examinations of whe’: soma on 
must te passed (1) by every Medical Student 0 Prd 
mencing his professional stadies ; and (2) by every per 
son entering upon Articles of C.erkship to an Attorne 4 
—any such person Matriculating in the First Wivisieg 
beiug entitled to exemption from one year’s service, 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar, 
May 31:t, 1367. 








RRN COITROr ©, 72 
MALY ERN COLLEGE.—The LEa 
i rp SCHOLARSHIP, worth £30 per annum, for 
three y: ars; and the Council Exhibition of £6) for on 
year, the holder to be re-e:igible at the next election, 

The EXAMINATION for these SCHOLARSHIPS 
will begin on Wednesday, July 31. Candidates must be 
below 15 years of age, on the day of examination, and 
allowance will be made fur difference of age. 

Testimonials to be sent by July 2) to the Hea 
Master, of whom also auy further information may be 
asked. 

Head Master—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, Ma, 
late Fellow and Tutor of New Collage, Oxford, 


ANCER HOSPITAL, London and 
Brompton. 
Oticez, 167 Piccadilly (opposite Bond street), 
FORM of LEGACY. 

To tho:e Benevolent Persons who desira to become 
Benefactors by Will the following Form of Lagagy ig 
recommended :— 

“T give and bequeith unto the Treasurer for the time 
being of the Cancer Hospital, London, situate at No, 
167 Piccadilly, and also in the Fulham road, Brompton, 
Middlesex, the sum of £ , to ba paid out of ay 
personal estate, not charged on land, to be applied to- 
wards carrying on the charitable designs of the sid 
Institution.” 

The Hospital is Freehold. 

By order, 
W. J. COCKERILL, Secretary. 

One guinea annually constitutes a Governor, and a 
donation of 10 guineas a Life Governor. 


NRYSTAL PALACE.—The GRAND 
FESTIVAL BEN {tT CONCERT in AID of 
the RES'ORATION FUND, under the most distin 
guished Patronage, on Weduesday. June 26.—Guines 
stalls, hal’-zuinea ticketa, aid 53 admissions, at the 
Festival Ticket Office, at the Palace, and at Exeter Hall 
Cheques or Pos:-Oilice orders should be payable to 
George Grove. 

NOT(CE.—From the large issue of C aniG and Cc 
and GG stals made on the opening of the Festival 
Books on the 5th inst., early application is requisite to 
secure stalls in these eligible blocks. 


TATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 

29 Great George street. Westminster, will be OPEN 

to the PUBLIC on WHLT-MONDAY and TUESDAY, 

from 10 to 6 Admission free. O-dinary public days 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. 

By order of the Trustees, 
GEORGE SCHARF, Secretary and Keeper. 
ose Miracles tt 

















I ER MAJESTY’S PICTURE.—* The 

Marriage of H.R.I1. the Prince of Wales.” Paiuted 
expressly for and by command of Her Majesty by W. 
P. Frith, R.A, is by special permission NOW EXHI- 
BITING at the FINE ART GALLERY, 11 Haymarket, 
daily, from ten till tive. Admission, ls. 


, . 1h 
Tae TRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.= 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Cuarrertos. 
Important Notic.—THE GREAT CITY has beea 
Witnessed and pronounced by One Hundred and Sixty 
Eight Thousand Persons to be the most iuterestiugy 
exciting, truthfu', aud successful Drama of modern 
times. On Monday, June 10, and during the week, at $ 
o'clock, Her Majesty's Servants will perform the highly 
successful Dram, in four Acts, entiled SHE GREAT 
CITY, written by Andrew Halliday, Cuuracteriste 
Scenery, by Mr. W. Beverley. Priucipal characters 
by Messrs. C. Warner, F. Morton, J. Fitzjames, 
C. Harcourt, F. Villiers, J. C. Cowper, W. M'Tatyre, J 
B. Johustone; Misses Madge 





Rouse, J. Irving, J. [ 

Robertson, R. G. le Taiere. Musical D re 
tor, Mr. J. H. Tally. Danees arranged by Mr J 
Cormack. Mr. Edward Stirling, Stage Manager. Pre 





ezded by the Farce of TUAT RASCAL JACK. 

Doors open at half-past six, commences at soven, and 
terminate at eleven. Box oilive opeu from ten to 1v8 
daily. 


T HEATRE KOYAL, DRURY LANE. 

Mr. W. HAKRISON has the honour « f annowne 
ing his BENE IL at the above Theatre on We iuesday, 
Juue 19. 


* r _’ 
“(HE EFFIGY of, the DEAR 
DEFUNCT,” shown in “BLUE BEARDS 
CLUSEL;” tue new Iilision of Professor Pepper 
Mr. Lovin. “ LHE TOWE& OF LONDON,” with starte 
ling effects, musically trented by Mr. George Buck 
* The Automatic Leotard ;" Dickens's ** Carol, and o:bet 
Entertainments at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 
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j.and II, now ready, 1s each, or by post 14 stamps. 
POUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED 
2AL HISTORY of MAN in all COUN- 


NATU Ms ae Vork * 

WORLD is an Origine] Work, written 

TREE G. Woop, M.A., and illustrated by the 
pi axtiats of the day. 


Opinions OF THE PRESs. 

sely illustrated by the Brothers 
Wolf, Zwecker, Keyl, Hougl.- 
d is otherwise admirably got 


“The work is profu 
aint from drawings by 
ten, and other artists, an 

“Greenock Herald. 
We commend the work as an excellent book of 
reference for ever. 

«From its general appear 
awork of real interest as well 


y library.”— Brighton Examiner. 
ance we believe it will prove 
as usefu'ness.”"—Suffolk 


wa great deal of information that is both novel and 
useful 18 collected."—Bucks Advertiser. wie: 

“The engravings are elegant and numerous.”"—Clare 

te. 
= descriptive letter press is at once lacid and 
pular in style, the engravings are numerous and good, 
i the print and paper unexceptionable.”"—Bath Ex- 
= work of universal interest, and one which we 
strongly recommend to students of natural history.”"— 
Carlow Sentinel. : 

“It is written with great persp'cicity—the illustra- 
tions are very numerous.” —Ardrossan Herald, 

“Nothing need be said of the letterpress when it is 
from the pen of such an eminent naturalist and accom- 
plished writer as the Rev. J. G. Wood.”—Zigin Courier. 

“The present part contains ample evidence of the 
“beauty and fidelity as well as of the abundance of the 
illastrations."—Northampton Mercury. 

“The illustrations are well executed, and the type 

."— Newport Gazette. 

“The book is beautifully illustrated.” — Newerstle 
Weekly Chronicle, 

“A work which promises well and has long been 
wanted." —Hereford Mercury. 

“The work promises to be one of surpassing interest.” 
—Wigan Examtner. 

“A first-class publication; beautifully printed and 
profusely illustrated.”"—Ballymena Observer. 

“The work is illustrated by some admirable wood- 
cuts."—Kent Herald. 

“The numerous illustrations are apt and truthful, and 
when complete, to judge from the first part, the book 
wil be a valuable addition to the library."—JWestern 
Daily Mercury. 

“It is excellently printed, the illustrations everything 
that can be desired, aud the text marked by all Mr. 
Wood's scientific precision aud graphic power.”"— 
Northern Daily Express. 

“The work is got up in Mr. Routledge’s usual first- 
class style, aud contains sO:me very interesting infor- 
mation."—Graresend Journal. 

“Ttis got up with extreme care, admirably illustrated 
and printed in clear ty pe."—Zra. 

“ The first part of the work is befure us, and promises 
well for the realization of the comprehensive design 
embodied in its title."—Bradford Observer. 

“It is got up in first-rate style."—Birmingham News 

“We trust this extremely interesting and beautiful 
work will command the widest circulation.”"—John 
OGroat Journal. 

“ Both letter-prees and engravings combine excellence 
and cheapness in a high degree."—Jianbury Guardian. 

‘There is good room to anticipate that the work will 
become as popular as the ‘ Illustrated Natural History.’ 
—Brighton Observer. 

“The work is well got up, and beautifully printed in 
clear type."—Bury Tiines. 

“It is got up well, profusely ilustrated, printed in 
excellent type and on fine paper, and its literary cha- 
racterietics are in the highest degree attractive.”"— 
Northern Ensign, 

Grorce RovrLenGe and Sons, the Broadway, Lud- 
gate hill. 
Mr. EMERSON S NEW POEM. 

Yow ready, in feap, 8vo, green cloth, price 28; by post 

28 stampe. . 

\ AY DAY, and other Poems. By 
i Rapa Watpo Emerson. The same work is 
also kept in a paper cover, price 1s, or by post 14 stamps, 

GrorGE RovTLeDGE aud Sons, the Broadway, Lud- 
gate hill. 





The NEW EDITION of BOSWELL'S JOHNSON. 
The Cheapest ever issued. 
In crown 8vo, green cloth, 608 pages, price 3s 6d. 
OSWELL'S LIFE of Dr. JOHNSON, 
with all the Original Notes and Memoranda, and 
Four full-page Lilustrations. 


Georce Rourtence and Sons, the Broadway, Lud- 
gate hill, 








Mr. LONGFELLOW'S TRANSLATION of DANTE. 
Ta crown 8yo, green cloth, price 33 6d each ; by post, 
8s lid. 


1 DAXTE'S PURGATORIO. 
° 2. DANTE’S INFERNO. 
To be followed on the 29th instant by 


DANTE’'S PARADISO, 


GroRcE RouTLeDGE and Sows, the Broadway, Lud- 
Bate hill. 





This day is published, price 3s 6d. 
ETNA. Revised, Emended, and Ex- 
si plained. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Cambridge: Dercuton, BEL. Cc : 
Brut and Da.py, 1867. oe 





Now ready, price Is. 
ODIFICATION in ENGLAND and 
wa epetatE of NEW YORK. By Saetvon Anos, 

, .¢ Inuer Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Pe Ripeway 169 Piccadi ly, W., and all Bouk- 








13 Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Seventh Edition of New America. 


By W. Herpworin Drxox. 2 vols. 8vo, with Lilu - 
trations, 503. 

“Mr. Dixon's book is the work of a keen observer 
Those who would pursue all the varied phenomena of 
which we have attempted an ou:line, will have reasou to 
be grateful to the intelligent and lively guide who has 
given them such a sample of the inquiry.’ —Quarterly 
Review, 


A Trip to the Tropics and Home 
through AMERICA. By the Marquis of Lorne. 
Second Edition, with Tilystrations, 15s. 

* The best book of travels of the seasou.”"—Pall Mall 

Gazette. 


Wild Life among the Pacific 


ISLANDERS. By E. H. Lamont, Esq. 8vo, with 
numerous ILustrations, 183. 


Nooks and Corners in Old France. 


By the Rev. Grorce Muscrave, M.A, Oxon. 2 
vols, with I lustrations, 24°. 


A Winter with the Swallows in 


ALGERIA, By M. Betaam Epwanps. 8vo, 15s. 


A Book about Lawyers. By J. 


C. Jearrreson, Barrister-at-Law. New, revised, 
and cheaper Edition. 2 vols., 24s, 


Life in a French Chateau. 


Huperr E. H. Jersincuam, Esy. Second Edition. 
1 vol., with Illustrations, lus 64. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Alec’s Bride. By the Author of 


“St. Olave's,” “Janita’s Cross,” &c, 3 vols. 

“*Alee’s Bride’ is a charming book, and posseszes 
the advantage of being written in good Enuglish.”— 
Athenxum. 

“This author has alded another to her claims asa 
gooi novelist by the publication of ‘ Alec's Bride?’ It 
isa novel which most people will read with pleasure. 
It gives us some exquisite pictures of life in a cathedral 
town.”—Star. 


The Cabinet Secret. By Leigh 


Srencer. 3 vols. 
Irene’s Repentance. By Chris- 
“A charming tale, delightfully told.""—Sun, 


TIAN Eyre. 2 vols. 
Constance Rivers. By Lady Bar- 

retr Lennarp. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Times —*“ This book is full of genius, anl con- 

tains many strikingly beautiful passages. It well 
deserves to find readers. It is written in a smart, 
lively style, and personages of the higher cl:ss are hit 
off faithfully and skilfully. The tale of ‘Lyla’ forms 
oue of the most beautiful idyls we have ever read. 


Raymond's Heroine. Second 


Edition, 3 vols. 

Tives.—“ A clever and vigorous book. It isa book 
which deserves to be read, aod it will be read with 
breathless interest. It is a book which will be guilty of 
causing careful mammas to say to their daughters, * My 
dear, do put down that book and go to bed.’” 


Leslie Tyrrell. By Georgiana 
M Craik. 2 vols. [Just ready. 





LEGITIMATE FICTION. 
VICTION, though much abused and per- 


sistently traduced by those wh» do not com- 
preheud its true mission, has always been a favou ite 
mode of communicating trutb, and has for its sup- 
p rt the highest sanctions of Christianity. ‘Tue Author 
of the Curistian system spake evermne in parables 
in the illustration of important practical truth, In 
fact (let it be reverently uttered) the great principle 
in human nature, which called Him into the world, is 
identical with that ou which the c aims aud power of 
legitimate fiction rest. He came to embody abstract 
truth in human relations, aud the naked, incumprehen- 
sible idea of God in the human form. He came to ex- 
bibit in human development the trae nature of the 
divine hfe, and to demonstrate in human experience, 
under the mfluence of legitimate human motives, the 
beauty of holiness, 1t was upou this principle that His 
wonderful parables were based. The necessity was to 
exhibit truth in iis relations to the feeling, thinking, 
acting Suul; and in order to meet that n cessity at that 
day, it was necessary that the case should be imagined 
and the relations created. In the birth of new ques- 
tions, in the revolution of opinions, and in the shitting 
aspect of affairs this great necessity becomes perpetual, 
aud the requisites fur its Sausfecuon remaiu the same. 


With this view of the legitimate aim and high office 
of Fiction “Tue HERUES of CRAMPTON” has been 
written. 


Now ready, ut all the Libraries, in 1 vol. 


THE HEROES OF CRAMPTON. 


By J. G. HOLLAND. 


C. W. Woop, 13 Tavistock street, Strand, Publisher. 





PIGS AND POULTRY. 
PROFITABLE PIGS: 
Breed, Feed, aud Make them Pay. 
Feap. Ls, 


EGGSand POULTRY as aSOURCE 


of WEALTH. Iilustrated Wrapper. Feap. 1s. 
TO COALOWNERS AND COLLIERY COMPANIES. 


How to 
I lustrated. 


COAL and COAL-MINING. By 


Warincron W. Ssytiu, M.A. F.R.S, President 
Geographical Society, Chief Inspector of Mines. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“This admirable volume cannot fail to find a large 
class of readers. '—Mining Jou nal. 

“Mr. Smyth's book will be read for the instruction it 
conveys, aud will be returned to again aud again.”"— 
Athenxum. 

“The best account we are acjuainted with of the 
present state of our coal-tields and those of other 
countries.” — Sunday Gazette, 


The ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


By Robert Sanine, F.S.A., M.B.A., &c, Demy 8yo, 
with 200 IMlustvations, price 12s Gd, cloth. 

Divided into Iwo Parts, a History of the Electric 
Telegraph, and Descriptions of many of the past and 
existiug Methods and Apparatus; aud all the more 
scientific matter relating to Cable Work. 

“The book is a good one. Whenever we have tested 
Mr. Sabine's statements fiom original documents ia our 
possession, we have found then both correct and clear. 
it is a valuable contrioution to the lierature of Electri- 
city.”—Standard. 

“ Anybody wishing to know anything about the Elec- 
tre Telegraph cannot do better than read this book."— 
Daily Telegraph. 

“ The work is a complete treatise on the subjec..”"— 
Morning Siar. 

A BOOK rOR EVERY HOME. 
2 Just published, price 2s, clocth. 
a ’ 

rOODING’S DOMESTIC MEDI- 
CIN, deserlbing the Symptoms, Causes, and 
Treatment of the most common Medical ani Sargi- 
cal Affections. A Family Guide in all cases of 
Accident aud Emergency, either before or after 
surgical and me@Jlical aid. By Dr. Rateu Goopina, 
B.A., M.R-C.S8., Resident Surgeon to the Ipswich 
aud East Sutfoik Hospital, &e. 


SIR JULIAN’S WIFE: a Tale. 


By Emma Jane Worooise. Feap. 8yo, 53. 


NAOMI: or, the Last Days of 
Jerusaiem. By Mrs. J. B. Ween. With View of 
Jerusalem, and numerous [Illustrations by Gibert 
aud Bartlett. L7.h Edition, feap. 870, 7s Gd. 


BY THE REV. J. il. INGRAHAM. 


The PRINCE of the HOUSE of 
DAVID; or, Toree Years in the Holy City. LIllus- 
tiated, feap. 8vo, 33 tid. 


The THRONE of DAVID. From 
the Consideration of the Shepherd of Bethlehem to 
the Kebellion of Priuce Absvlum, LIilustrated, feap. 
8vo, 5s. 


The PILLAR of FIRE; or, Israel 


in Bondage. Illustrated, feap. 8/0, 5a, 
BY THE LATE FRANK SMEDLEY. 


FRANK FAIRLEGH. Crown 8vo, 
boards, 23 6d; cloti, 3s 6d; or with 30 Lilustrations 
by George Cruiksliank, &va, cluth, 103 64. 


HARRY COVERDALE’S COURT- 
SHIP. Crown 8vo, boards, 23 64; cloth, 33 6d; or 
se by H. K. Browne, 8yvo, cloth, 

LEWIS ARUNDEL. Crown 8vo, 


32, boards ; cloth, 48 ; or with saponins by H. K. 


Browue (Piiz), 8vo, cloth, 123 6d. 
The COLVILLE FAMILY. 
Fe up., 


Frontispiece and Vignette Tide by Puiz. 
boards, ls 6d; cloth, 2s 61. 
GATHERED LEAVES. A Collec- 


tion of the Poetical Works of the late Frank 
E. Smedley, Author of “lriuk Vairlegh.” With 
a Memorial Preface by Edmuni Yates, a Portrait, 
and numerous humorous designs. Printed ow 
superior paper, with borders. Imperial L6mo, 
imitation half-worveco, gilt edges, 85 bd. 


WEALE'SS SERIES.—New Editions. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, By 
J. Peake. 3:3. 

CLOCK and WATCH-MAKING, 


and CIIUKCH CLOCKS and BELLS. By E. B. 
Dexison. 3s 6d. 


MECHANICS. By Curves Tom- 
Liyson. Is 64. 


SAILS and SAIL-MAKING. By 
R. Kiprinc, N.A. 28 6d. 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRU- 
MENYS. their Construction, Use, &e. By J, F. 
Hearner. New Edition. Ls Gd. 
By C. 


MUSIC, TREATISE on. 


C. SPENCER. 28. 


ALGEBRA. By J. Havpon. &s. 
STEAM BOILERS; their Con- 


struction and Management. By KR. Anmsrnonc. 


1s 6d. 
PNEUMATICS. By CHARLEs 


Tomlinson. Is. 
London: VIRTUE and CU., 26 Ivy lane, 
Paternoster row, E.C, 
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NEW WORK BY THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY. 


NOTICE.—Mr. BENTLEY begs to announce that he will 
Publish the HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S NEW 
ANECDOTES of the UPPER TEN 


WORK, 
THOUSAND, on FRIDAY NEXT, JUNE 14, in 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. 


New BURLINGTON STREET, JUNE 8, 1867. 


ALL LIBRARIES. 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT 


—o —— 


‘COMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” 


8vo. 
From tHe Trurs.—“A strikingly clever and original tale, the chief merits of which consist in the powerful, 
vigorous Manner of its telling; in the exceeding beauty and poetry of its ske:clies of scenery; anl in the s-1- 
‘loquies (about which there is a freshness and raciness excecdingly refreshing), sometimes quiiudly hunorous, 
sometimes cynically bitter, sometimes plaintive and melancholy, which are uttered by the herotus, Nor must we 
omit to add that the love passiges ubound in warmth and passion, and are anything but milk-and-watery conven- 
tionalities.” 


MAY and SEPTEMBER. By the Hon. Frederick 


WALPOLE. 3 vols. post 8yo. 


The FLYING SCUD: a New Sporting Novel. 
By CHARLES CLARKE, Author of “ Charlie Thornhill,” “ Which is the Winner ?” &c., &e. 
Post 8vo. 


MISS JANE: a New Novel. By the Author of 


“Lord Lynn’s Wife ” and “ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SEA-GULL (GAVIOTA). From the Spanish 


of Caballero. By tho Hon. AUGUSTA BETHELL. 2 vols. post 8vo, 


MOUNT CARMEL: a Story of Modern English 





2 vols. post 


Life. Post 8vo. 
FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ REWARD. By a 
BARRISTER. Post 8vo. [Next week. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 














Just published, small 8yo, price 3s 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON MEN AND THINGS: 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS. 
By ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. 


CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTORY. RITUALISM. 
CROQUET. CHRIST MAS-TIDE. 


DANCING. 

FIRST, CATCH YOUR HUSBAND. 

On BISHOPS. 

the FINER FEELINGS of OUR 
E 


On GOING to TOWN, BECAUSE EVERY 
ONE GOES, YOU KNOW. 

The READING PARTY. 

WOMAN'S WORK. On 





PHILOSOPHERS and PRACTICAL PHI- NATURE. 
LOSOPHY. On a NEW MODE of DOING PENANCE. 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


Now ready at every Library, in 3 vols. 


CO U RTS HI P. 


By HESBA STRETTON. 


FAUVUL’S 


“* Paul's Courtship’ is deserving of very much praise........ Doris is a type of woman common in life, uncom- 
mon in novels. Her passions are the passions of flesh and blood. We love her because we sympathize with her ; 
and we sympathize with her because we understand her. And this is true of all the other characters. Scattered 
throughout the work are touches of true poetry. Whether Miss Stretton’s knowledge of life be from intuition or 
experience, her delineations are remarkable for their accuracy. ‘Paul's Courtship’ abounds with promise of a 
high order."—London Review. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 








ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. Established 103 Years.) 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS ARE FREELY IN CIRCULATION. 
Country Subscriptions Carriage Free within 100 Miles. 
Between 100 and 200 Miles from London the Return Box paid. 


40 Volumes of Modern Works at a time for £5 5s per 
or 200 Volumes for £21. 


Terms, Lists of New Books, &c., free on application. 


Chief Ofice—15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Office—32 Poultry, E.C. 


annum, 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN 





NOW READY. 
The REIGN of LAW. By the Duke 


of AnoYLy. Fourth Edition. Post Bv0, 123, 


MAN’S RENEWAL. : 
Pretrs, Author of the * S.ill aw Austin 
23 6d. Yo, 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM; bej 


the BOYLE LECTURES tor 1856, B 
kK. H. PLumprre, M.A., Professor of ite bec 
Kiug’s College. Demy 8yvo, 12s, es, 


POEMS. By Dora Greenwell. Second 


Edition. Crown 8yvo, 63. 


COUNSEL and CHEER for the Bat. 
TLE of LIFE. By the Itev. W. G. Buarste, Dp 
Author of ‘Better Days for Working Pay? 
Small crown 8yo, 1s 6d. s Tye 


DEALINGS with the FAIRIES. 


Grores MacDonatn, Author of “ David Elgin. 
brod,” &e. With 12 Ilastrations by Arthur Haghes, 
Square 1émo, 23. 6d. ., 


OUT of HARNESS. By Thomas 


Gururigz, D.D. Crown Svo, 3s 6a, 


CHURCH LIFE. Its Grounds andj 
Obligations. By the Author of “ Keclesia Da,” 
Crown 8vov, 2s 6d. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George 


MacDonatp, Author of ** Annals ofa Quiet Neigh 
bourhood,” &c. Third Edition, crown 8yo, 53, 


The HIGHLAND PARISH. By Nor. 
ee Sane, D.D. Second Edition, post Bro, 
is Od. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES. By Sir John 
FP. W. Herscuet, Bart. Fourth dition, crown 
dvo, 6s. 


The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. 
With a Biographival Essay. By the Rav. B HL 
Piumprke, M.A. Second Edition, crown 8yo, 7a 6d 


ESSAYS. By Dora Greenwell. Second 


Edition, crown 8yo, ts. 





The YEAR of PRAYER; being 
FAMILY PRAYERS for the CH KISTIAN YEAK 
By Henry AvForp, D.D., Dean of Canterbary. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


IN THE PRESS. 
The STARLING. 
2 vo!s. crown 8yo. 
A BOOK of STORIES. 


LOPE. Post 8vo. 


The YEAR of PRAISE; being Hymns with 
Tunes for the Sundays and Holydays of the Year. 
Edited by Henry ALroxp, D.D., Dean of Canter 
bury. 


VOICES of 
PRAYER, and HUMAN LIFE. 
HAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 


By Norman Macceop, D.D. 


By Anruoyy Trol- 


the PROPHETS on FAITH, 
By C. J. Vave 
Small Syo. 


The ROMANCE of CHARITY; being a 
Aceount of the Origin and Progress of some Re 
markable Institutions on the Coutinent. By Joax 
DE LierpE. Crown 8yvo. 


The DIAMOND ROSE. A Life of Love and 
Duty. By Saran Trerer, Author of ‘ Papers for 
Thoughtful Girls,’ &. Crown 8yo. 


PROGRESS of the WORKING CLASSES 
from 1832 to 1837. By J. M. Lup.ow and Lio 
JonEs. Small crown 8yo. 


LILLIPUT LEVEE. Poems of Childhood, 
Child-Fancy, and Child like Moods. New Elitior, 
with Illustrations. Square 16mo. 


The WASHERWOMAN’'S FOUNDLING. By 
Wituiam GILBERT. With Illustrations. Squire 
16mo. 


The PHILANTHROPIC LABOURS of 
ANDREW REED, D.D. By his Sons. Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 


The Third Volume of the CRITICAL ENG- 
LISH TESTAMENT. Edited by the Rev. w. 3. 
BLAacKLEY, and the Rev. James Hawes, M.A. Crowe 
8vo, 6s. 





Paris Ageney—64 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré. 


56 Lupeare Hu. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Second Edition is ready this day, in 2 vols. 


r 

The STORY of the DIAMOND NECKLACE, told 

in Detail for the First Time. By Henny Vizeter.y. Tilustrated with an Exact 

Representation of the Diamond Necklace, aud a Portrait of the Comtesse de la 
Motte, engraved on steel. 

«pr. Vizetelly bas performed his work admirably. Tis two volumes are absorbing 

jn their jpterest, and after a persual of them the best novels are dull."—JDaily 


Telegraph. 
«We can 
Necklace’ as a boo 


NOTICE.—Mrs. HENRY W 


without fear of contradiction describe this ‘Story of the Diamond 
yk of thrilling interest.”—Slandard. 


OOD'S New Story will be ready at every Library Next 


Week, in 2 vols. 

ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. 
Hesny Woop, Authcr of “East Lynue,” “ The Channings,” &c., &c. 

NOTICE.—Ready this day, at every Library in the Kingdom, ia 3 vo's. 

FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a New Novel. By Mrs. J. 

H. Rivet, Author of “ George Geith,” ** City and Suburb,” &e. 
Ready this day. 
CALLED to ACCOUNT: a New Novel. 


Aywre Tuomas, Author of “ Denis Donne,” “ Tueo Leigh,” &c., &e. 


By Miss 


This day, at every Library, in 3 vols. 


WEBS in the WAY: the New Novel. 


ManvILLE Fenn, Author of * Bent, not Broken,” £e. 


By Groner 


NOTICE.—This day is publishe], in 3 vols. 
BLACK SHEEP: a Novel. By Epmunp Yares, 
Author of “ The Forlorn Hope,” &e. Reprinted from AU the Year Round. 


Is now ready, at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


The TALLANTS of BARTON: a New Novel. 


Joseru Hatroy, Author of “ Bitter Sweets,” &e. 


By 





TixsLeY Brotuers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





Just published, and may be had at all the Libraries, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s Gd. 


THE POEMS OF VALERIUS CATULLUS. 


Translated into English Verse, with Life of the Poet, Excursus, and 
Illustrative Notes. 
By JAMES CRANSTOUN, B.A. 


“Weare bound to accord to Mr. Cranstoun the merit of having produced the best 
translation of the whele of Catullus in the English language, and also the most 
honest versicn of the poet, for in no case does he shrink from fairly meeting a diffi- 
ulty face to face, however delicate or dangerous the task may bo."—/mperial Review. 

“This is the most accurate, and at the seme time the most spirited, rendering of 
the author that has ever appeared, and it will cause the writings of Catulius to be 
better known than they at presentare. The book will also prove of assistance to the 
youthful student. ‘he Excursus and Notes, contaiuing versified translations of 
parallel passages from Grek and Roman poets, are written with talent and in- 
genuity.”"—Cbserver. 


Edinburgh, Witttam P. Nixtuo; London, Simpaty, Mansuatt, and Co. 


TRAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LI.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., 

Comprising the latest Admiralty Surveys of the West Coast and Islands, the 
Railways completed and in progress, and an [ndex of easy reference to 9,700 Places 
onthe Map. Price, in a Pocket Case, 73 61; or in Sheets, 6s. 

“A Map which has certainly nothing like a rival in any map of the country 
previously published. For completeness, accuracy, and finish it is perfect. Not a 
turopike, or carriage road, or important footpath throughout the length aud breadth 
of the land but has its representative here in double and single black lines.”"— 

isman, 

The following Maps from JO INSTON'3 ROYAL ATLAS ave publishe 1 saparate ly, 

ly with the above, in Pocket Case, with Indexes to each Map, pries 43 61 for 
Maps of One Sheet, and 8s for Maps of ‘I'wo Sheets: — 
ENGLAND and WALES (Iwo Sheets). , SOUTH AMERICA (Two Sheets). 
AUSTRIAN EMPIRE (Two Sheets). | UNITED SLATES of NORTH AME. 





PRUSSIA RICA (Iwo Sheets). 
ITALY ('wo Sheets). CANADA (Two Sheets). 
FRANCE. AFRICA, 
SWITZERLAND. SOUTH AUSIRALIA. 
IRELAND. INDIA (Two Sheets). 


BELGIUM and the NETHERLANDS. | CHINA and JAPAN. 
SPAIN. | BASIN of MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 
SWEDEN aud NORWAY. | PALESTIN &. 
Witt Biackwoop and Sons, Ediaburgh and Loadon. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 





INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ARTS. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


For JUNE (price 23 6d.) conTaINs :— 
, LINE ENGRAVINGS -I. “Arming the Knight,” after J. C. Hook, R.A.; IL 
Lady June Grey and Roger Ascham,” after J. C. Horsley, R.A; an Lilustrated 
Article on “Arms and Arinour,” by Rev. C. Boutell, M.A.; full accounts of the 
various Exhibitions in London, ani a Sketch of the State of Art in Scotland and 
the Provinces; an Ob'tu wy of Sir RobercSmirke; Art Gossip and Notabilia, &c., &., 
together with the THIRD PART of 
THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 
containing nearly One Hund:el Engravings of the choicest specimens of Industrial 
Ait. May be had of all Booksellers. 
London: Virtee and Co., 26 Ivy lan», E.C. 





ME. BRASSEY’S HOUSE, SUSSEX.—The BUILDER of 
x THIS WEEK, 4/1, or by post 5d, contaims:—A Fine View and Plan of 
ormanhurst, near battie—Architectural Aspects of Turin and Genoa—The Rail- 
De, Commission—Ho!lborn Viaduct—Memoir of the late J. H. Watt, Engraver— 
in cal Fetes—the Cloisters—The Architect of the “Sainte Chapelle "—Wall Paint- 
Tf in Paris, and various other papers, with all the aitisiic and sanitary news.— 
ork street, Covent garden, and all Newsmen. 





NEW WORKS, THIS DAY. 
The ANCIEN REGIME as it Existed on the Con- 


tinent before the Freuch Revolution. Three Lectures, By the Rev. Professor 
Kincstey. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The DANVERS PAPERS: an Invention. By the 


Author of “The Heir of Redclyife." Crown 8vo, autique binding, gilt leaves, 


43s 6d 
FINE ART, Chiefly Contemporary, By W. 


Micuakr Rosserrt. rowan 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A VISIT to SOME AMERICAN SCHOOLS and 


COLLEGES. By Sornm Jcx Biake. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


An INTRODUCTION to ARISTOTLE’S RHE- 


TORIC. With Analysis, Note, nd Appendices. By E. M. Corps, Senior Fellow ant 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cumbridge. Demy 8vo, lds. 


SHIPWRECKS of FAITH. Three Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambrdge in Vay, 1837. By R. Caznevix Trencn, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


SOCIAL DUTIES, Considered with Reference to the 
Organization of Effort in Works of Benevolence and Public Utility, By a Man 
of Business. Feap. 8vo, 4s Gd. 


LEIGHTON COURT. ACountryStory. By Heyry 


Kixosiey. New and Cheaper E lition, forming a New Volume of Macmillia aad 
Co.'s Six-Shiiling Series. Crown 8yo, cloth, 63. 


Mactan and Co., London. 





Tho BEST of All SCHOOL PRIZES. 


With abont 149 Tilustrations engraved on Wool from Original D+s'gns, New E litioa, 
in 840, price 21s cloth, or 27s half-bound in morocso wits gilt top. 
OMES WITHOUT HANDS: being a Description of the 

! Habitations of Animals, classe | according to their Principle of Coustructioa, 
By J. G. Woop, M.A., I.L.S, 

“Jt is more interesting than a fairy tale......and certainly it woull be impossible 
to recommend a more suitable pr sont to a young persou."—Dily Vews. 

London: Loxeawans, Green, and C»., Paternoster row. 

Just published, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 

T= SOCIAL and POLITICAL DEPENDENCE of 
WOMEN. 

“The author has done his (or her) bost to state the case as boldiy as may be, 
eschewing rhetorical e abellishment aud mellow persuasivenes;, loaving ust» be eou- 
viueed or notas we choose, but cl sing every loophole by which p ople with whom 
argument is of weight miglt try to escape conviction.”"—fortaisuly Review, 

“The statement of a woman who has made a study of politics, whose mind has 
been turned not only to philosophies, but to the actual condivous of life; who has 
not only read, and thought, aud observed, but is prepared to leislate upon the basis 
of her thought and observation..........By a female politician of rave accomplish- 
ments.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ The author is certainly a maa.”—Zehoes from the Clubs. 

“The present essay auswers every possible objection.’—Diblia Freensa’s 
Journal. 








London: Loxamuans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





The THIRD EDITION of Mr. JOHN STUART MILL'S DISCUS- 
SION of Sir W. HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 
New Edition, revised, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 1*s. 


N EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON’S PITILO- 
re SOPHY, and of the Principal Philosophical Ques:ious ‘liscassed iu his Writ- 
ings. By Joun Sruart Mitt, M.P. for Westminster, Third E lition, 

Latest E.litions of Works by the sama Author. 

PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Sixth Edition, 2 vols. 8¥0, 30a. 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 53. 

On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 

Oa LIBERTY. Third Edition, post 8vo,73 61. People’s E lition, crown 8vo, 1s id. 

UTILITARIANISM. S.cond E lition, 8yo, 5s. 

DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSION3, POLITICAT, PiTILOSOPHICAL, and 
HISTORICAL. Second Elition, 2 vols. 8yo, 248. Vol, ILL, 12s. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATLOCINATIVE and INDUCTIVE. 
vols. 8vo, 253, 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS DELIVERED to the 
ANDREW. Library Edition, 53; People’s Edition, 1s. 


Third Edi:ion, 8vo, 93. People's 


Sixth Edition, 2 


UNIVERSITY of ST. 


London : LoxemMans, Gree, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready (prics 2s), the JUNE NUMBER of 
T™= FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.  Ejlitel 
MORLEY. 
ConTENTS. 
MIRACLES and SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. By Professor Tyndall. 
The ROMAN MOLIERE. By W. R. S. Ralston. 
The PICTURE-GATHERINGS of PARI3. Part IL. 


SONNET. By George Mevedith. 

The RELATIONS between the CROWNS of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. By 
Edward A. Freeman. 

The WHITE ROSE. Chaps. XXT.-XXUIL. By G. J. Whyte Melville. , 

HISTORY of the REFORM QUESTION, from 18483 to 1865. By W. Nassau 


by Joun 


By Houry O'Neil, A.R.A. 


By Moncure D. Conway. 





Molesworth. 
AMERICAN PROSPECTS. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
erro: L IBRAR Y, 
12 St. James's square, London. 
Founded in 1841. 

Patron: H.R.H. The Prince of WALES.—Presipent : the Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 82,000 
volumes of Ancieut and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, £3 
a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room Open from Ten to Six. 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), price 153; to members, 10 6. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Seesetary and Librarian. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
The RESURRECTION of JESUS CHRIST: 


With an Examination of the Speculations of Strauss in his “ New Life of Jesus ,” 
and an Introductory View of the Present Position of Theological Inquiry in 
reference to the Existence of God, and the Miraculous Evidence of Christianity. 
By ROBERT MACPHERSON, D.D., Professor of Tueology in the University 
of Aberdeen, Price Nine Shillings. 


EUCHOLOGION ; or, BOOK of PRAYERS: 


Being Forms of Worship issued by the Church Service Society. 
Shillings and Sixpence. 


REST in JESUS. 


By the Rev. MAXWELL NICHOLSON, D.D., Minister of the Tron Church. 
Second Edition, price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 
eo 


The FATHERHOOD of GOD, 


Considered in its General and Spec'al Aspects. and particularly in relation to 
the Atonement ; with a Review of Recent Spec: ilations on the Subject. By T. 
J. CRAWFORD, D.D., Professor of Divinity in| the University of Edinburgh. 
Second Edition, revised and eularged, price Seven Suillings ani Sixpence. 


The LAW of CREEDS in SCOTLAND: 


A Treatise on the Legal Relation of C hurches in Scotland, Established and not 
Established, to their Doctrinal Confessions, By ALEXANDER TAYLOR 
INNES, M.A. In Octavo, price Fifteen Shillings. 


Price Six 


3. 


Witirau Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just ready, 8vo, 8s 61, 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By ADELAIDE SARTORIS. 
With Two Illustrations by Frederick Leighton, A.R.A. 
Surrn, Exper, and Co., 65 Coruhill. 





Just published, &vo, 83 6d. 


ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERATURE. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
Suirr, Etper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


WYNYARD’S WABD. 
By HOLME LEE, - 


Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c. 

“ Foremost amongst the qualities which make up the goodness of this clever and 
charming tale, are a freshness of style and @ peculiar newness of arrangement and 
manipulation which affect the reader with a pleasure closely similar to that which 
follows from the peruse] of an author of novel aims and altogether distinctive thought. 

oeeeesss No purer, brighter, or more delightful tale Las ror many a day come under 
cur notice."—Athen#um. 

‘A very attractive and touching story..++..-...Tue heroine's character is charm- 
ing, very true and l:fe-like, and marked by a number of those agreeable little pecu- 
liarities which give a pleasing individuality to a fictitious persomuge......0. ».» Many 
atired reader of contemporary fiction will find an agreeable change offered him in 
*Mr. Wypyaid’s Ward.’ "—London Review, 


Surry, Exper, and Co., 


M R. 


65 Cornhill. 





Just published, with 16 Illustrations, 2 vois. demy 8vo, 26s. 


THE CLAVERIN GES. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

“ The art of ‘ The Claverings ’ strikes us of a very high class. Tuere ave far few er 
ui connected side-pictures than is usual in Mr. Troilope’s novels. Indeed alm» st 
every side-picture is calculated to heighten the effect of the principal subject of the 
SIOLV..e0.--- ‘There is a mora!, and, as we take it, a very high, aud in these present days 
avery rare, moral in Mr. ‘Trollope’s tale, which strikes us ag one of the healthiest and, 
without soaring very Ligh, one of the noblest for ordinary men which has beeu 
written for many a day........' The Claverings " has, as we believe, a higher moral 
anda more perfect artistic unity than any cf Mr. Troliope’s previous tales. There is 
scarcely a touch in it which does pot coutribute to the main effect, both arti:tic and 
moral, of the story, aud not a character intro luced, however stightly sketce!, which 
does not produce i's own unique aud specitic effet on the reader’ 3 imagination. "— 
Spectator. 


Suitrn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOSEPH 
MAZZINI. 


Situ, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Just published, crown &vo, 7: 


PROMETHEUS UNBOUND : ‘A Tragedy. 


by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SIMCOX, M.A. 
Situ, Ever, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Just published, mediut §vo, 7s €d. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, Volume 15. 


Comprising 768 pages of Jetter-press, 12 Illustrations, and numerous Vignettes. 
Surry, ELper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


rl 
THE 


CHARLES DICKENS EDITIOoy 
MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. 


This day is published, with Eight Llustrations, prices 33 61, (519 pages) 


THE PICKWICK PAPER s 


Carman and Haut, 193 Piccadil'y. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE CROWNED HIPPOLYTUS of 
EURIPIDES: 


With Selections from the Pastoral and Lyric Poets of Greece, 
Translated into English Verse by MAURICE PURCELL FITZGERALD 
Feap. 8vo. 


MEMOIR OF 
GENERAL JAMES OGLETHORPE, 


One of the Earliest Reformers of Pris: m Discipline in England, and 
Founder of Georgia, in America. 
By ROBERT WRIGHT, Author of “ The Life of General Wolfe.” 
Post Svo, with Map, 10s 6d. 


ENGLISH WRITERS 
FROM CHAUCER TO DUNBAR. . 
By HENRY MORLEY, 
Profess»r of English Literature in University Collegs, London. 
*,* Tiis Volume forms Pait I. of the Sec md Division of the Work. 


NORWAY: 
ITS PEOPLE, PRODUCTS, AND INSTITUTIONS. 
By the Rev. JOUN BOWDEN, late British Consular Chaplain at Christiana, 
Post 8vo, [ Next week, 


IRELAND AND HER CHURCHES. 


By JAMES GODKIN, 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“We can scarcely over-estimate the adm'rable plan, roeth od, and order every. 
where observable throughout the pages of this invaluable book. Lt may be regarded 
as @ standard authority on the subject to which its chapters are devoted. Unless we 
are greatly mistaken in our opinion, it must frequeatly be quoted during coming 
debates of Parliament on the Irish Church Questivu. It is full of the most reliable 
and interesting information.”—The Nation, 





[ Next week, 


Cuapman and UAct, 193 Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVELS, at all the Libraries. 
ARTINGALE CASTLE 


By T. A. TROLLOPE. 
8 vols. 





[ This dry, 


NO MAN’S FRIEND. 


sy F. W. ROBINSON. 
3 vols. [ Ready. 


ROMANCE OF A GARRET. 


Ry SYDN#«Y WHITING. 
3 vols. 


OLD COURT. 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
( Rerdy at all Libraries. 


[Next week. 


3 vols. 


SIR HUBERT MARSTON. 


By Sir FRANCIS VINCENT. 
3 volz. 


“This novel is manly and honest in its tone, rapid in its action, and pare aud 
wholesome in its morality. If, like all things hum: in, it has defects, they are, forthe 
most part, of a minute and parcial kind; and even the errors of detail are ‘few and 
far between....We may venture to say that those who read ‘Sur Hubert Marswa 
will not be disappointed.’ ‘—Athenwum, 


ROMANCE IN A YACHT. 


By THOMAS SUTION, B.A. 
1 vol. 


BEGG’D AT COU RT. 


By CHARLES KNIGIL, 


[ Ready. 











1 vol. { Ready 
Carman and Haxr, 193 Piccadilly, 
re pidareinciatiintinniensitiiien an 








Loxpox: Printed by Joun Camppe.t, of No. 1 Wel 


abd P 


lington Street, in the Precinet of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 13 Exeter Street, Strand, 
ublished by bim at the “ SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 8, 1367. 
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